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LANGUAGE IS A WEAPON! 


Learn Another Language 
Quickly and Easily With 


LINGUAPHONE 


FOR WARTIME COOPERATION WITH OUR ALLIES 


In the armed forces and in civilian services, Americans will be called to every quarter of 
the globe. They will serve at the side of citizens of many nations. Those who can speak 
the language of the country in which they serve will be able to understand their allies 
better, to cooperate more closely. 
Those who know the language of the Axis nations will be leaders in the work of combatting 
and countering their propaganda. 


FOR NEW OPPORTUNITIES WHEN PEACE COMES 


And when Victory will have been achieved Americans again will be called upon to serve 
the entire world — the enormous task of reconstruction will engage the talents of thousands. 
The leadership in this great task will be awarded to those who can communicate with people 
of other lands in their own native tongues. 


LEARN WITH LINGUAPHONE 
WORLD-FAMOUS LANGUAGE METHOD 


Linguaphone—the “eye-ear” method teaches you in your own 
home and in your spare time. Over 1,000,000 men and women 
in all walks of life have benefited from Linguaphone courses. 
These courses were ereated by expert teachers from the greatest 
universities in the world. Start training fer leadership now. 
Find out how Linguaphone can teaeh you any foreign language 
you want to learn, 


SEND FOR FREE BOOK 


You can have a free, illustrated book, describing completely how 
Linguaphone works—who created it, what famous people have 
used it. It’s yours for the asking. Simply send the coupon today. 
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Make 1944. 
The Victory Year 


ROM the letters you write us, 

we know that you are proud of 
the vital and increasing role your 
magazine is playing. Its circulation 
has tripled; bringing the truth about 
our Soviet Ally into many new thou- 
sands of American homes. It has 
helped to strengthen American-So- 
viet friendship, and to combat the 
undemocratic forces that continue to 
menace a complete victory and a 
stable democratic peace. 

But your magazine faces a threat 
from another quarter — a severe 
operating deficit, due to rising costs. 
The price of everything that goes 
into the making of your magazine— 
pages, printing, photo-engraving, 
etc., has risen in some cases as high 
as 50 per cent. 

We must, therefore, ask your help 
again, as we have in the past. We 
do so confidently for you have never 
failed us. 

This time the need is very urgent. 
Funds are needed to keep the maga- 
zine going, $10,000 to cover our 1943 
deficit and carry us through 1944, so 
that we may carry on the work that 
is proving so vital to American- 
Soviet friendship. 

We, therefore, ask you to con- 
tribute as generously as you can, to 
what we are calling our Unity AaNp 
Victory Funp. We call it that be- 
cause the growing American-Soviet 
friendship, with which the new year 
opens, is a guarantee of victory; 
and the continuance of S.R.T. is a 
factor in that friendship. 

Toward that great goal — toward 
making 1944 the Victory Year — 
send in your contribution today. 


Sincerely yours, 
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UNITY AND VICTORY FUND 
Soviet Russia Today 
14 E. 32nd St., New York 16, N. Y. 


I enclose $............ as my contribu- 
tion toward the $10,000 Unity and Victory 
Fund to keep S.R.T. going. 
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Moscow, Cairo and Teheran 


By JESSICA SMITH 


HE Teheran conference was one of those mighty events 
in human history when years of struggle come to their 
fulfillment and the whole human race finds itself lifted to 
a new and higher plane. Teheran, of course, cannot be con- 
sidered apart from Moscow and Cairo which preceded it, 
nor from the events unfolding from it which will make 
the new year we are now entering one of great decisions 
determining man’s fate for many generations to come. Be- 
cause of Teheran the bells that ring the New Year in will 
sound the first triumphant notes of the great symphony of 
victory which will soon swell across the wartorn reaches 
of this world, bringing peace and freedom to those who 
live enslaved today, and the promise of a better life than 
men have ever known to the common people everywhere. 
In the simple and lofty words of the Three-Power 
Declaration we find the confirmation that the high pur- 
poses for which the United Nations are fighting this war 
will not be lost or dissipated in the making of the peace. 
The three great leaders, Roosevelt, Stalin and Churchill, 
have pledged their determination to “work together in the 
war and in the peace that will follow-’ The concert of 
these three great powers—joined by China and the other 
United Nations—is the surest guarantee of swift victory 
and enduring peace. There is no power left in the world 
strong enough to prevail against this combination working 
in unity and complete agreement; nor could any aggres- 
sive power arise strong enough to challenge the peaceful 
power of these three and their allies, so long as the power 
is wielded, in President Roosevelt’s words, ‘‘as one sword.” 
The three great leaders have reached complete agreement 
cn “the scope and timing of operations which will be un- 
dertaken from the East, West and South” and they are 
convinced that their common understanding “guarantees 
that victory will be ours.” 

This is clear and unequivocal assurance that the full 
weight of the English and American forces will soon be 
thrown against Hitler’s armies from the West in coordina- 
tion with the continuing offensive of the mighty Red 
armies advancing steadily from the East, jointly adminis- 
tering to the murderous hordes of Hitler and his satellites 
the final crushing blow. The day of full coalition warfare 
by land, sea and air has arrived. 

As surely as the concord of these powers will bring vic- 
tory, so also this concord will make the peace that follows 
enduring. The broad outlines of a just peace have been 
decided upon, providing for a “world family of democratic 
nations’ which will be open to “all nations, large and 
small, whose peoples in heart and mind are dedicated, as 
our own peoples, to the elimination of tyranny and slavery, 
oppression ,and intolerance.” From all such nations, co- 
operation and active participation in solving the problems 
of the future will be sought. 

Their friendly conferences gave the three leaders con- 
fidence in the coming of “the day when all the peoples of 
the world may live free lives untouched by tyranny and 
according to their varying desires and their own con- 
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sciences.” The great document ends with the words “We 
leave here friends in fact, in spirit and in purpose.” 


The Statement on Iran 


INCE the momentous conference of the three leaders 

took place on the friendly soil of Iran, it was fitting 

that a special statement on the relations of the three pow- 
ers with Iran should have been issued. 

The Anglo-American-Russian statement on Iran, issued 
after consultation with each other and with the Prime 
Minister of Iran, made special acknowledgment of the 
assistance given by Iran in the war, “particularly by facili- 
tating the transportation of supplies from overseas ‘to the 
Soviet Union.” The three governments pledge continued 
assistance to alleviate the special economic difficulties the 
war has caused Iran, and full consideration of Iran’s eco- 
nomic needs in the post-war period. Finally they express 
their full accord with Iran’s desires for “the maintenance 
of independence, sovereignty and territorial integrity” and 
invite Iran’s participation in the concert of peace-loving 
nations “‘in the establishment of international peace, security 
and prosperity after the war, in accordance with the prin- 
ciples of the Atlantic Charter.” 

It is important to note that nothing in this statement 
involves any new policy on the part of the Soviet Union, 
despite those editorial writers who profess to be greatly 
relieved at this “reassurance” un Soviet policy toward Iran. 
This is simply the logical development of what has been 
Russia’s consistent policy toward Iran since 1917, when 
the new Soviet Republic was established. 

One of its first acts was the renunciation of all Tsarist 
unequal treaties. A proclamation issued by Lenin and 
Stalin on December 7, 1917, stated: ‘““We announce that 
the agreement on the partition of Persia (August 31, 1907, 
between Great Britain and the Tsarist Empire) is torn up 
and annulled.” One of the first Soviet treaties of peace 
was that maue with Iran in 1921, in which Soviet Russia 
renounced all the spheres of interest and special privileges 
as well as all concessions and money claims which had been 
based on these privileges. This pact, incidentally “estab- 
lished the right of the Soviet Union to send Russian troops 
into Iranian territory in the event of the appearance there 
of forces constituting a direct threat to the security of the 
Soviet Government.” 

Relations between Iran and the Soviet Union remained 
consistently friendly, and not until after the German in- 
vasion did an occasion arise to have recourse to this pro- 
vision of the treaty. When excessive Nazi penetration and 
the hostile activities of hordes of Nazi agents threatened 
both British and Soviet interests, British and Soviet forces 
entered Iran by mutual agreement in August, 1941, as 
a defensive measure, since the dictatorial Shah then in 
power, Riza Pahlevi, refused to expel the Germans and 
cooperate with the Allies. Occupation was peaceful and 
was followed by the abdication of the Shah. 






















































On January 29, 1942, a treaty was signed between 
Great Britain, the Soviet Union and Iran. This treaty gave 
the Powers the right to station troops in Iran and control 
means of communication. In return, they pledged eco- 
nomic aid to Iran, full military aid in case of foreign ag- 
gression, and agreed on the withdrawal of troops six months 
after the end of the war. The treaty also contained a re- 
afirmation by Britain and Russia of Iran’s complete 
sovereignty and independence, including a guarantee of 
non-interference in Iran’s internal affairs. 

In her relations with Iran, as with all other peoples, 
the Soviet Union has consistently adhered to her basic 
policy of recognition of the right of nations to self-de- 
termination. This was given special emphasis by Stalin in 
his speech on November 6, 1941, when he declared: 

We have not and cannot have such war aims as the seizure 
of foreign territories, the subjugation of foreign peoples, re- 


gardless of whether it concerns peoples and territories of 
Europe or peoples and territories of Asia, including Iran. 


Anglo-Russian treaty terms have been fully adhered to, 
and have developed without friction to the point where 
Iran became a member of the United Nations in September 
of this year. Mutual advantages have been great, and 
despite the economic strains of the war, Iran has taken a 
great leap forward with the modernization of transport 
and port facilities and the introduction of new machinery 
and methods that have attended the occupation. The Te- 
heran declaration thus reaffirms a situation already existing 
and adds the guarantee of the United States to the guaran- 
tees already extended by Britain and Russia. 


The Moscow Conference 
| eens full significance of the Teheran Declaration can 


only be assessed in conjunction with the results of the 
conference of Foreign Ministers in Moscow, and the mo- 
mentous decisions of Cairo, since together they form the 
cornerstone of the new foundation of international re- 
lationships on which the future world will rest. 

The Foreign Secretaries of the United States, England 
and the Soviet Union—Cordell Hull, Anthony Eden and 
Viacheslav Molotov—assisted by a distinguished group 
of diplomatic and military representatives from each of 
the three powers, met in Moscow from the nineteenth to 
the thirtieth of October. According to their joint com- 
munique, they discussed frankly and exhaustively every 
question submitted by the three governments, taking final 
decisions wherever possible, in other cases taking decisions 
in principle, referring details to special commissions or 
regular diplomatic channels. 

The communique gave first mention to the fact that 
discussions had been held on measures “to shorten the 
war against Germany and her satellites in Europe” and 
on preparations made by the military leaders present for 
closest military cooperation in the future. 

Second only in importance to the hastening of the end 
of the war, the communique held, was the decision to con- 
tinue the present close collaboration after the war. 

The communique further announced the decision of the 
conference to establish in London a European Advisory 
Commission to examine European questions arising as the 
war develops and to make joint recommendations to the 
three governments. In addition, provision was made for 
continuing the tri-partite consultations whenever necessary 
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in the respective capitals through existing diplomatic chan- 
nels. The communique stated that consideration was given to 
such important matters as the treatment of Hitlerite Ger- 
many and its satellites, economic cooperation and assurance 
of general peace. 

An advisory council for matters relating to Italy was 
also announced, composed of representatives of the three 
governments and of the French Committee of National 
Liberation, with provisions for adding representatives of 
Greece and Yugoslavia. This council is to deal with day- 
to-day questions other than military, and make recom- 
mendations designed to coordinate Allied policy on Italy. 


The Four-Nation Declaration 


HE main agreement of the conference was the “Joint 
Four-Nation Declaration,” in the signing of which the 
three powers were joined by China. 

The preamble to this document states the determination 
of the signatories “to continue hostilities against those 
Axis powers with which they are respectively at war until 
such powers have laid down their arms on the basis of 
unconditional surrender.” It then sets forth the principles 
agreed on by the four signatories for the establishment of 
a broad system of international cooperation and security. 
Summarized, they are: 

6 apome the united action in the war will be continued 

or the organization and ‘maintenance of peace and security; 

2) That those of the signatories at war with a common 
enemy will act together in all matters relating to the sur- 
render and disarmament of that enemy; 3) the taking of 
all necessary measures to provide against violation of the 
terms imposed upon the enemy; 4) the earliest possible es- 
tablishment of “a general international organization, based 
on the principle of the sovereign equality of all peace- 
loving states, and open to membership by all such states, 
large and small, for the maintenance of international peace 
and security”; 5) pending the inauguration of such a general 
system and the restoration of order, consultation with each 
other and the remaining members of the United Nations 
with a view to joint action on behalf of the community of 
nations; 6) no employment of their military forces within 
the territory of other states, following the end of the war, 
except for the purposes envisaged in this declaration and after 
joint consultation; 7) cooperation for regulation of arma- 
ments in the post-war period. 

This agreement points the way to the full cooperation 
in war and peace of the four leading world nations, a 
cooperation: immediately put into effect in the subsequent 
meetings at Cairo and Teheran. 


The Tri-Partite Declarations 


HE attitude of the Allied governments on the restora- 
tion of democracy in Italy is set forth in the tri-partite 
“Declaration Regarding Italy.” In this the three Foreign 
Secretaries agree that the basis of Allied policy toward 
Italy must be “that fascism and all its evil influence and 
configuration shall be completely destroyed and that the 
Italian people shall be given every opportunity to establish 
governmental and other institutions based upon democratic 
principles.” In furtherance of this policy, the declaration 
sets forth the following measures: 
1) To make the Italian Government more democratic 
by inclusion of those sections of the Italian people who 
have always opposed fascism; 2) restoration of freedom 


of speech, religious worship, political belief, press and pub- 
lic meeting and the right to form anti-fascist political 
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groups; 3) suppression of all institutions and organizations 
created by the fascist regime; 4) removal of all fascist and 
pro-fascist elements from public office and institutions; 
5) amnesty for all political prisoners of fascist regime; 
6) democratic organs of local government; 7) arrest of 
known or suspect war criminals among fascist chiefs and 
army generals. 

The Declaration recognizes that military considerations 
must determine when it will be possible to give full effect 
to these principles. It ends with the statement that nothing 
in the resolution must operate against the right of the 
Italian people ultimately to choose their own form of 
government. 

The Declaration regarding Austria serves notice to Hit- 
ler that all the lands he has stolen will be returned to their 
own people. The three powers agree on the liberation from 
German domination of Austria, “first free country to fall 
a victim to Hitlerite aggression.” They stress their desire to 
see “a free and independent Austria.” They remind Austria, 
however, of her responsibility for participation in the war 
at the side of Hitlerite Germany and declare that “in the 
final settlement, account will inevitably be taken of her 
own contribution to her liberation.” 

The other agreement released following the tri-partite 
conference is a statement on atrocities, signed not by the 
Foreign Secretaries, as in the case of the communique and 
of the Declarations on Italy and Austria, but by President 
Roosevelt, Prime Minister Churchill and Premier Stalin. 
This statement notes the evidence received from many 
quarters of “atrocities, massacres and cold-blooded mass 
executions being perpetrated by Hitlerite forces,” and the 
redoubling of their ruthless cruelties as they are being 
driven from the. territories they have overrun. The three 
powers give warning that all German officers and men and 
members of the Nazi Party responsible for or having taken 
a consenting part in such atrocities will be “brought back to 
the scene of their crimes and judged on the spot by the peo- 
ples whom they have outraged.” The three Allied Powers 
promise that they “will pursue them to the uttermost ends 
of the earth and will deliver them to their accusers in 
order that justice may be done.” It is also made clear that 
this declaration in no way prejudices the case of German 
criminals whose offenses have no particular geographical 
localization and who will be brought before the bar of in- 
ternational justice by joint decision of the Allies. 


Cairo 


N December Ist, announcement was made of the 

results of the conference of President Roosevelt, 
Generalissimo Chiang Kai-Shek and Prime Minister 
Churchill at Cairo. The official communique announced 
agreement on future military operations to be continued 
until the unconditional surrender of Japan and promised 
“unrelenting pressure against their brutal enemies by land, 
sea and air.” 

Mincing no words, the three Allies declared their purpose 
of stripping Japan of all islands in the Pacific seized or 
occupied since 1914, the restoration of all territories Japan 
has stolen from the Chinese, such as Manchuria, Formosa 
and the Pescadores, the expulsion of Japan from all other 
territories taken by violence and greed and the reestab- 
lishment of a free and independent Korea. The Allies 
likewise give assurance to the people of the Far East that 
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they “covet no gain for themselves and have no thought of 
territorial expansion.” 

The firm and confident tone of the communique, and the 
strengthening of the Allied coalition in the Far East that 
it signifies are also closely bound up with the results of 
the Moscow Conference. The blows inflicted on Hitler, 
and the plans for his final defeat developed in Moscow 
made possible the plans for the final defeat of Japan per- 
fected at Cairo. At Cairo, China at last stepped into her 
rightful place as a full-fledged ally of Britain and America. 
Although the USSR was not and could not be included 
in the Cairo Conference since she is not at war with Japan, 
however, the previous inclusion of China in the Four-Power 
Pact established the link between Moscow, Cairo and 
Teheran and made clear the identity of Soviet and Allied 
interests in the future peace and security of the Far East 
and the self-determination ot its peoples. 

Will the Pacific Firsters be silent now? Only because 
their policy of diverting our main efforts from Hitler to 
Japan was not followed, is it possible today to prepare, on 
the basis of the victories in the West, for final victory in 
the Eastern Theater too. The best answer to the clamor 
for Siberian bases by these disruptive forces, led by the 
Hearst-Patterson-McCormick press, has come from the 
War Department. In a documentary film entitled “War 
Department Report” released on the anniversary of Pearl 
Harbor, part of the narrative runs: 

What about Siberian bases for attacking Japan? Vladi- 
vostok lies at the end of a long supply line which is par- 
ticularly vulnerable from Khabarovsk down. 

The Japanese army has 500,000 troops deployed all along 
this supply route. If we or the Russians were to use these 
bases to bomb Japan, the bases would immediately be made 
useless and Russia would be involved in a two-front war. 

Russia is engaging the main Nazi strength and a two- 
front war for Russia would diminish the pressure of the 
worried Nazis and endanger the plans of our own army. 
(Italics mine) 

Cairo was the scene of a second important conference 
when, following the Teheran meeting, President Roosevelt 
and Prime Minister Churchill met with M. Ismet Inonu, 
President of the Turkish Republic. The resulting com- 
munique stated that the conference took place as the result 
of an invitation addressed to the Turkish President by the 
United States, British and Soviet Governments. It stressed 
the unity revealed by conference talks between the United 
States, Turkey and Great Britain, and drew the Soviet 
Union into the picture in a final paragraph which stated: 

The identity of interests and of views of the great Ameri- 
can and British democracies with those of the Soviet Union, 
as also the traditional relations of friendship existig be- 


tween these powers and Turkey, have been reafirmed 
throughout the proceedings of the Cairo conference. 


Democracy’s Paths Converge 


HE series of conferences marks the end of an era of 

suspicion and distrust. The world’s great democratic 
powers have left forever their separate paths and march 
together. They were long in reaching this point; and the 
delay has cost the blood and torture of millions. But now 
they have found the road, it is not too much to hope they 
will never stray from it again. At last the great democratic 
powers have together worked out a common strafegy of 
victory. At last they have found that their community of 
interests in the shape the post-war world will take makes 
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E, the President of the United States of 

America, the Prime Minister of Great Britain, 
and the Premier of the Soviet Union, have met in 
these four days past in this the capital of our ally, 
Teheran, and have shaped and confirmed our com- 
mon policy. 

We express our determination that our nations 
shall work together in the war and in the peace 
that will follow. 

As to the war, our military staffs have joined in 
our round-table discussions and we have concerted 
our plans for the destruction of the German forces. 
We have reached complete agreement as to the 
scope and timing of operations which will be 
undertaken from the east, west and south. The 
common understanding which we have here 
reached guarantees that victory will be ours. 

And as to the peace, we are sure that our con- 
cord will make it an enduring peace. We recognize 
fully the supreme responsibility resting upon us 
and all the nations to make a peace which will 
command good will from the overwhelming masses 
of the peoples of the world and banish the scourge 
and terror of war for many generations. 
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Deelaration of the Three Powers 


With our diplomatic advisers we have surveyed 
the problems of the future. We shall seek the co- 
operation and active participation of all nations, 
large and small, whose peoples in heart and in 
mind are dedicated, as are our own peoples, to the 
elimination of tyranny and slavery, oppression 
and intolerance. We will welcome them as they 
may choose to come into the world family of demo- 
cratic nations. 

No power on earth can prevent our destroying 
the German armies by land, their U-boats by sea, 
and their war plants from the air. Our attacks 
will be relentless and increasing. 

Emerging from these friendly conferences we 
look with confidence to the day when all the peo- 
ples of the world may live free lives untouched by 
tyranny and according to their varying desires and 
their own consciences. 

We came here with hope and determination. 
We leave here friends in fact, in spirit, and in 
purpose. 


Signed at Teheran, December 1, 1943. 
Roosevelt, Stalin, Churchill. 
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wholly possible the common solution of their joint problems. 
These three leaders of the democracies—Roosevelt, 
Stalin, Churchill—whose wisdom and integrity have been 
tested in the greatest conflict the world has ever known, 
are fully aware of their responsibility to the people of the 
world. They have not said these words nor made these 
pledges lightly. They are men of high purpose, and they 
are also realists. The strength of these leaders is derived 
from the people, and they have shown their trust in the 
people in committing their nations to this compact which 
only the people can fulfill. They have not failed us in 
this supreme moment. Now it is we who must not fail. 
Already the forces of disunity, the reactionaries and 
defeatists like Landon and all our home-grown fascists, are 
at work trying to destroy the massive results of Moscow- 
Teheran-Cairo, in which they see clearly their own doom. 
It is not easy to attack these great decisions. Therefore, 
they try to belittle their importance, and attack them not 
for what they contain, but what they omit. Frantic with 
the knowledge that these pacts deprive them of their 
chance to-bring about an American brand of fascism as 
well as of any future possibility of making use of small 
nations as pawns in the struggle against the rising power 
of the people everywhere, they suddenly become immensely 
concerned about the fate of these small nations. Serving 
fascism in the name of democracy, they cunningly angle 
for liberal support. Some liberals have risen to the bait, 
complaining that they were not let in on every detail of 
the conversations, and wailing that the small nations have 
been sold down the river by the great powers. Let these 
liberals ask themselves from whom they take their cue 
as to what the small nations want. From discredited rep- 
resentatives. of the former fascist cliques in the Baltic 
States? From reactionary Poles who hate the Soviet Union 
more than they hate fascist enemies of their country? Are 
they deaf to the strong voice of Yugoslav democracy? 


Czechoslovakia and Poland 


F they are really concerned with what the small nations 

want, they must be confused, indeed, by the fact that 
Czechoslovakia, whose democracy they have so long ad- 
mired, has just voluntarily placed herself in the clutches 
of the great powers. On the leadership of the great powers 
alone, with American-Soviet friendship as the strongest 
link in the coalition, can future world security be es- 
tablished. It was just because the representatives of the 
great powers were sensitive to the needs and desires of 
the small nations and desirous that their representatives 
should be included in any definitive plan for determining 
their future that no attempt was made to solve everything 
in advance. The important thing is that the broad prin- 
ciples for the solution of these problems with the full 
and voluntary cooperation of the small nations themselves 
and on the basis of self-determination, were agreed upon 
by the great powers whose commen action alone can 
create the conditions for the freedom of these countries. 

The twenty-year pact of friendship, mutual assistance 
and post-war collaboration just signed between the Soviet 
Union and Czechoslovakia is a concrete example of the 
application of these principles. According to its terms, 
‘eported as we go to press, the two countries pledge mutual 
aid against aggression, agree not to interfere in each other’s 
internal affairs, promise economic collaboration and as- 


sistance after the war on the largest possible scale, and 
each agrees to enter no alliance or coalition directed 
against the other. 

A protocol to the treaty provides that any third power 
bordering on the USSR or Czechoslovakia which has 
been the object of German aggression in this war, may join 
the treaty “thus making it a tri-partite agreement.” As 
the nation obviously fitting this description, this is clearly 
an invitation to Poland to join the pact, and is an earnest 
of the sincerity of the declared Soviet policy of foster- 
ing a free and independent Poland. This is the opportunity 
for those who are really concerned with fhe interests of 
Poland to restore the relations which the Soviet Union 
was compelled to break with the Polish Government-in- 
Exile when it put anti-Soviet intrigues ahead of the inter- 
ests of the Polish people. . 

This treaty effectively disposes of any possibility of using 
Czechoslovakia as part of a cordon sanitaire against the 
Soviet Union, and assures Czechoslovakia a free and in- 
dependent existence. The New York Herald Tribune ot 
December 14 comments on the treaty: 

Just as the Teheran declaration guaranteed Iran against 
any Soviet designs on her sovereignty or territorial in- 
tegrity, so this twenty-year alliance with the Czechs shows 
that in the west as in the south Stalin’s policy rejects aggres- 
sive or imperialist solutions. He clearly intends to regain 
every inch of soil lying within what he considers to be 
Russian national boundaries, but beyond them the security of 
the country is to be based on the maintenance of the existing 


smaller nations, on establishing. closer relations. with them 
and on a system of collective order in Europe as a whole. 


The great majority of the people of our country under- 
stand that this is so, and are ready to support the pacts 
with all their strength. The forces of unity are daily 
gaining in power. They received new impetus from the 
recent forthright attack on all who foster disunity, by 
Speaker Rayburn of the House of Representatives. 

Moscow-Cairo-Teheran has administered a smashing 
defeat to all who play the fascist game. Nevertheless, these 
forces have done great damage in delaying the consumma- 
tion of these events and may still do damage in holding 
back the speedy fulfillment of these great decisions. Our 
great chief of state in avoiding the dangerous course they 
counsel, has proven himself a master pilot, and as. long 
as he is at the helm we can have confidence that we shall 
remain on the course that leads to victory and peace. 

The course ahead is not a smooth one—for him or for 
us. He needs wholehearted support both for the policies 
of Moscow-Teheran-Cairo and those domestic policies that 
will strengthen our democracy at home. Whatever efforts 
have been required in the past are small compared with 
what lies before us. We must give ourselves unstintingly 
to the compelling needs of the final battles that must still 
be fought. If the people of the USSR, who have already 
sacrificed so much, can draw strength from these agree- 
ments to put forth still greater efforts, as they have al- 
ready pledged to do, surely we who have as yet given 
comparatively little, can rise to the responsibilities put be- 
fore us by these Pacts. 

And in the great field of building American-Soviet 
friendship, our responsibilities, too, are greater than ever 
before. It is for us to build so firm a base beneath the 
structure of future cooperation the leaders of our nations 
have planned together, that never again in the whole 
future course of history can our ways diverge. 





Social Insurance in the Soviet Union 
By MAURICE DOBB. 


Soviet Social Insurance covers practically every- 
body and practically every risk or disability 


HE first and most distinctive fea- 

ture of Soviet social insurance has 
been its unified character. It is an all- 
out scheme of insurance, covering all 
the main risks of human life which 
result either in a loss of earning power 
or exceptional expenditure, whether it 
be accident, ill health, old age or the 
death of the breadwinner of a family; 
and the major part of the benefits is 
administered and paid out by a single 
agency. 

Its second distinctive feature is that 
the main agency for administering in- 
surance benefits is the trade unions. 
Prior to 1933, the Commissariat of 
Labor had charge in close consultation 
with the trade unions. But in 1933 the 
Commissariat of Labor was disbanded, 
and its main functions, including social 
insurance and factory inspection, were 
transferred to the All-Union Central 
Council of Trade Unions. 

Thirdly, it is a non-contributory 
scheme, in the sense that the insured 
person does not have to make any. con- 
tribution in order to qualify him for 
benefit; the whole charge being borne 
either by the State budget or local 
budgets or by the industries themselves 
in the form of a proportionate levy on 
each enterprise. 

Fourthly, all employed persons, both 
salary-earners and wage-earners, agri- 
cultural wage-earners and domestic 
workers, as well as industrial workers, 
are included in the scheme irrespective 
of income; but benefits are generally 
graded according to the recipient’s nor- 
mal earnings and his period of service 
in the undertaking by which he is em- 
ployed. Benefits payable to non-trade 
unionists are in most cases lower 
than to trade union members. 

Fifthly, since 1930, unemployment 
benefit, which bulks so prominently in 
the insurance schemes of other coun- 
tries, has ceased. Following the First 
Five Year Plan, with its immense con- 
struction-projects, unemployment ‘gave 
way to scarcity of labor, the unemploy- 
ment benefit scheme has been officially 
suspended. 

Mr. and Mrs. Sidney Webb have re- 


ferred to it as “a system of unlimited 
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and universal security to the entire 
wage-earning population,” adding the 
following comment: 

“In our judgment this provision of 
economic security has been, during the 
past eighteen years, an important fac- 
tor in making each workman conscious, 
not only of his Soviet citizenship, but 
also of his joint ownership with his fel- 
lows of the whole of the means of pro- 
duction. The Soviet worker realizes, 
as the wage-earners of no other country 
do, that the future maintenance, in 
any adversity, of his wife and children, 
together with his own, have become a 
direct charge upon the community’s 
yearly production.” (Soviet Commun- 


ism, p. 863.) 


The Growth of the System 


Before the rapid development of in- 
dustry which took place in the thirties, 
wage- and salary-earners numbered no 
more than about ten million persons, 
or one-seventh of the occupied popula- 
tion. Certain categories of persons were 
excluded from the main part of the 
social insurance benefits: namely, per- 
sons disfranchised under the Constitu- 
tion owing to their social origin. Old- 
age pensions were only instituted in 
1927, and then only for workers in 
certain industries. For some time the 
rights of salary-earners were more 
limited than those of wage-earners. 
The unemployment benefit, amounting 
to about a-quarter or a third of the 
worker’s normal earnings, was re- 
stricted to those with a considerable 
period of employment in the past or 
only between a quarter and a third of 
all unemployed persons. 

Since then the number of wage- 
and salary-earners has enormously in- 
creased. Old-age pensions have been 
extended to all wage-earners and (since 
1937) to all salary-earners. Since 1937 
the old category of disfranchised, and 
hence excluded, persons has disappeared. 
Collective farmers while not included 
in the insurance scheme for employed 
persons are provided for through spe- 
cial funds established by the collective 
farms, formed by an assessment on 
kolhoz earnings fixed by the members 


themselves. There are also voluntarily 
formed mutual aid societies, which the 
State encourages by subsidies and grants 
of land. These are administered by 
elected officers, under the supervision of 
the village Soviet and of the local of- 
fice of the Commissariat of Social 
Assistance, and are financed from mem- 
bers’ contributions and contributions 
from the farm, from the government 
and certain other sources. 

The only categories of the Soviet 
population which today are not covered 
either by such State-assisted mutual- 
aid societies or by the general insurance 
scheme for employed persons are a few 
temporary or seasonal workers and the 
few remaining individual peasants and 
a few independent hunters, fishermen 
and individual artisans or a few iso- 
lated nomadic tribes who work mainly 
for their own subsistence. All these 
groups combined amount today to no 
more than 3 or 4 per cent of the total 
population. Most handicraft workers 
today are organized in cooperative 
groups, or artels, which have common 
funds for assistance to their members. 
And even the individual peasant is sub- 
ject to compulsory insurance of his 
farm-property and stock. 


The Insurance System 


The Soviet social insurance system 
today, falls into three parts. The first, 
the provisions of actual medical facili- 
ties, is administered by the Commis- 
sariat of Health in each republic and 
its local organs, and is financed by con- 
tributions from State and local budgets. 
This service applies not only to wage- 
and salary-earners themselves, but also 
to their families, and includes not only 
the advice of a general practitioner but 
also the service of specialists, such as 
oculists, dentists and surgeons, and the 
provision of free medicines and appli- 
ances or free treatment in a clinic or 
hospital. 

Secondly, there are old-age pensions 
for those who have retired from work 
and pensions to the totally disabled, 
which come under the control of the 
Commissariat for Social Assistance in 

(Continued on page 32) 
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AMERICAN-SOVIET 
FRIENDSHIP 


RULY nation-wide were the celebrations commemorating 

the 10th anniversary of the establishment of American- 
Soviet diplomatic relations. In more than fifty American 
communities such celebrations were held. In our last issue 
we carried photographs of the three-day Friendship Con- 
gress which marked the occasion in New York, culminating 
in the Madison Square Garden meeting addressed by Sec- 
retary Harold L. Ickes, Soviet Ambassador Alexander 
Gromyko, Donald Nelson and other distinguished speakers. 
On this page we reproduce photographs from celebrations 
held in Los Angeles, Philadelphia, Lima, (Ohio) and 
Paterson, (New Jersey). Below, reading down: Russian 
dances at the Paterson celebration. At the Philadelphia 
meeting, left to right: Walter Duranty, Mr. Meyer Madway, 
chairman, Senator Claude Pepper, Philip Murray, President 
of the ClO and Capt. Ivan Yegorichev, Soviet Military 
attaché. Meetings were held under the auspices of the 
National Council of American-Soviet Friendship. 

















Above, reading down: Three Soviet sailors meet three American 
soldiers during the celebration at the Shrine auditorium in Los 
Angeles. Screen star Olivia de Haviland with Judge J. F. T. 
O'Connor at her left, and Albert Dekker at her right, at the meet- 
ing in the Los Angeles Shrine auditorium. In picturesque peasant 
costumes, pretty girls behind the counter sold Russian handicraft 
objects at the bazaar held in conjunction with the meeting at 
Lima, Ohio 








THE THIRTIETH MONTH 
by CAPTAIN SERGEI N. KOURNAKOFF 


An analysis of the continuing Red Army offensive 
and the German counter-attack in the Kiev bulge 


T this writing (December 8) the 

Soviet-German war has been go- 

ing on for exactly 900 days, or ten 

times as long as the most “optimistic” 

experts predicted in the Summer of 
1941. 

The greatest strategic obstacle of the 
Autumn Soviet offensive, the Dnieper, 
has been left behind along two-thirds 
of its total length between Orsha and 
Kherson. The fighting of the past 
month, centering on the line of the 
Dnieper, has been featured by the fol- 
lowing three major developments: 
(a) the successful defense by the Armies 
of General Vatutin of the great Kiev 
salient against a concentrated attack of 
massed German armor; (b) the out- 
flanking and partial liquidation of the 
last*” remaining important German 
trans- Dnieper bridgehéad between 
Orsha and Moghilev; and (c) the fur- 
ther development of the Soviet place 
d’armes in the bend of the Dnieper. 
‘Thus we see that the “common denom- 
inator” of the three operations is the 
struggle for the holding of the banks 
or bridgeheads of the Dnieper or on 
the Dnieper. 

As we went to press last month, the 
Germans had just recaptured Zhitomir. 
Eleven days later they recaptured Koro- 
sten. These local successes were 
achieved by the enemy thanks to their 
ability to move eight armored divisions 
to the Kiev bulge from Western Eu- 
rope, Italy and the Balkans. A great 
battle of armor, at least equal in scope 
and fierceness to that of Belgorod in 
July, raged along the western and 
southwestern facets of the Kiev bulge 
for more than two weeks. The Ger- 
mans were intent on cutting through 
the bulge to Kiev, and failed. 

But they did succeed in stopping 
Vatutin’s progress to the\ Dniester, 
Pruth and the Carpathians, thus es- 
caping a catastrophe of not only major, 
but final proportions. In mid-Novem- 
ber, Vatutin was 180 miles from Cher- 
novitz. He could have been there by 
Christmas and the entire German- 
Ukrainian army group, heavily weight- 
ed with supplies and stores, would have 
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(As of Dec. 8, 1943) Thick 
hacked lines show both main 
transversal line (German and 
Soviet). German line is broken 
in four places—near Zhiobin, 
at Ovruch, at Fastov and 
northwest of Znamenka. Ger- 
mans have fourteen feed-lines 
running from the West to their 
transversal line. All Red 
Army supplies and troops have 
to pass through lines (a) and 
(b) and through six bottle- 
necks formed by temporary 
crossings of the Dnieper (c, 


d, e, f, g, h and i) 
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been caught in a trap of some 50,000 
square miles. So the Germans, muster- 
ing all they could in armor, repeated 
the maneuver they used at Krivoi Rog 
in. October and the one they used in 
February and March southwesi of 
Kharkov. They struck at the south- 
western edge of the Soviet wedge which 
was threatening to cut them off in the 
south. Thus we see that the divisions 
they were able to muster from the rest 
of Europe because of the relative qui- 
escence of the military situation there, 
saved them from an_ irretrievable 
disaster, even if they did fail to pene- 
trate deeply into the Kiev bulge. 

The Germans recaptured Zhitomir, 
Korosten and Chernyakhov, but the 
junction of Ovruch still remains in 
Soviet hands, so that the direct rail- 
road link between the German armies 
on the Byelorussian Front and those in 
the Ukraine remains severed. 

The moment this highly important 
railroad was cut by Vatutin, General 
Rokossovski went into action at Gomel 
and along the lower reaches of the 
Berezina. He captured Gomel on No- 
vember 26 and has now reached the 
immediate approaches to Zhlobin, while 
General Popov, having taken Propoisk 


the day before, is advancing on another 
German Dnieper stronghold—M oghi- 
lev. Thus the German trans-Dnieper 
bridgehead between Orsha and Gomel 
is being gradually squeezed out like an 
abscess. 

However, there are reasons to be- 
lieve that the original plan of the So- 
viet High Command was to cut off this 
bridgehead instead of squeezing it out. 
This belief is based on the brilliant 
operation Rokossovski conducted on the 
lower Berezina where he marched 
northwest along its western bank, re- 
crossed it from west: to east and struck 
in the direction of the line Zhlobin- 
Bobruisk. On his way, he had captured 
Rechitsa and had ripped up two im- 
portant lines — Rechitsa - Kalinkovichi 
and Zhlobin-Kalinkovichi. On Novem- 
ber 29 he stood at Streshin, 15 miles 
southeast of Zhlobin and at another 
point was only 30 miles southeast of 
Bobruisk. By December 1, it looked 
like a fair-sized “Stalingrad” at Zhlo 
bin, especially because Rokossovski had 
employed a “reverse crossing” maneu- 
ver of the Berezina, very similar to his 
“reverse crossing” of the Don north- 
west of Stalingrad. 

But the late Autumn rains seemingly 
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interfered with the execution of the 
plan and Rokossovski’s wedge on the 
Berezina has not progressed much in 
the last eight days. At the same time, 
weather conditions obviously did not 
permit General Sokolovski to undertake 
large scale action in the Orsha sector 
where he could have created the north- 
ern arm of a huge pincers designed to 
bite off the entire German groupment 
in the Orsha-Zhlobin-Bobruisk triangle. 
Neither could Yeremenko take the of- 
fensive toward Polotsk. 

It is not inconceivable that both 
“Stalingrad partners,” Rokossovski and 
Yeremenko, were planning a huge pin- 
cers to entrap the Germans in the pen- 
tagon Vitebsk - Polotsk - Molodechno - 
Minsk-Zhlobin. 

This writer back in September ex- 
pressed great fear that the Autumn 
rains and the absence of military action 
on land in western Europe would pre- 
vent the crossing of the Dnieper by 
the Red Army. He was wrong insofar 
as these conditions did not prevent the 
Red Army from crossing the Dnieper. 
But they did impede its rapid progress 
westward from that river. The rains 
caught up with the Red Army west, not 
east, of the Dnieper. 

In the great bend of the Dnieper, 
Generals Konev and Malinovski alter- 
nately slug forward to cut the basic 
transversal railroad line which runs al- 
most parallel to the river. In the second 
half of November, Malinovski ad- 
vanced to the approaches of Nikopol by 
capturing Grigorovka on November 29. 
As he paused to regroup, his neighbor 
on the right, Konev, struck a powerful 
blow south and southwest of Kremen- 
chug to capture the junction of Kori- 
stovka, the big fortified town of Alex- 
andria, and to sever the basic railroad 
line between Smela and Znamenka. 
These two key-junctions are threat- 
ened by Soviet troops—the former from 
the Cherkassy bridgehead which is 
steadily expanding and the latter by 
double outflanking. The entire Ger- 
man-held network of railroads east of 
the Nikolaev-Kirovograd line hangs by 
a thread because its only connection 
with the main network to the west is 
through the junction of Znamenka, 
and this appears to be under effective 
Soviet artillery fire. 

There were no developments of any 
importance south of the Great Bend. 

Vhe Soviet bridgehead near Kerch 
hangs on stubbornly. The Germans do 
not appear to be evacuating the Crimea, 
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except for some second rate Rumanian 
troops. The Germans made a landing 
on the narrow Kinburn Tongue which 
juts out from the mouth of the Dnieper 
to within 45 miles of Odessa, held on 
for several days and were annihilated 
for their pains, about a thousand having 
been killed and five hundred captured. 

The overall picture of the operations 
of the thirtieth month reveals a fierce 
struggle for the German-held trans- 
versal line running roughly parallel to 
the Dnieper which is the “beam” of 
the front, from Orsha to Kherson (see 
map). This line had been cut in four 
places. However, the cut portions are 
comparatively small and the Germans 
can still use the line effectively for the 
shuttling of reserves to meet the Soviet 
“rolling attack.” 

On the other hand, the Red Army 
has a corresponding transversal line 
east of the Dnieper, but it is consider- 
ably farther from the battle line than 
its German-held opposite number. 
Furthermore, the feed-lines from that 
transversal line pass through the bottle- 
necks of the crossings of the Dnieper 
and their capacity and number is con- 


siderably less than that available to the 
Germans whose feed lines are actually 
the big lines running from the west. 
During a season when all but the main 
strategic highways are nothing but 
mud-ditches, this is a great advantage 
and this to a great extent accounts for 
the comparatively slow advance of the 
Red Army during the past month. This 
also accounts for the checkmating of 
the Vatutin march to the Dniester, 
with the consequent loss of Zhitomir, 
Korosten and Chernyakhov on the per- 
iphery of the bulge. This resulted in the 
recapture by the Germans of an im- 
portant section of their main trans- 
versal line, even if that section is very 
close to the front lines. 

The transition of the uninterrupted 
Soviet offensive from Fall to Winter 
operations came somewhat belatedly 
and is accompanied by a perfectly na- 
tural slowing down of the pace. 

But Grandfather Frost, Santa’s Rus- 
sian opposite number, is around the 
corner and may yet bring the Wehr- 
macht an unpleasant Yueltide present, 
even if Mr. Drew Pearson does not 
think so. 
































































































































Russian War Re- 
lief materials 
reach Red Army 
men. Below, Ser- 
geant Mikhail 
Petrov gets his 
first taste of 
Amercian choco- 
late. Below, left: 
Red Army men 
puffing American 
cigarettes, write 
"Thank you, 
America" letters 
for the smokes 
and other Amer- 
ican gifts 





I LIVED IN 
BESIEGED 
MOSCOW 


BY ROWENA MEYER 


Military parade on Moscow's Red Square, the 
lines facing St. Basil's Cathedral 













































































































In her previous article, Miss Meyer 
told something of her life in the Soviet 
Union since 1934, spent partly in Kha- 
barovsk, and partly in Moscow. When 
the war broke out she was teaching 
at the First Moscow State Pedagogical 
Institute of Foreign Languages. She 
described her own part in defense activ- 
ities, side by side with all the citizens 
of Moscow. 


ATIONING began almost at 
a On July 16, less than a month 
after the invasion, ration cards were is- 
sued for every single kind of food—an- 
other indication of Russian preparation 
for the war. All foods, including bread, 
were rationed, but there were still some 
“open” stores, i.e., stores where one 
could still purchase without coupons. 
Such purchases were limited to one 
bar of chocolate, or a pound of raisins 
per day; and this meant that one had 
to arise at about five or six in the morn- 
ing and stand in liné for hours to 
purchase even this. Still the rations 
that we were able to obtain were 
satisfactory and we felt that if it would 
only continue at this amount we would 
not suffer unduly. However, in the 
succeeding months the rations were cut 
a number of times. 

During the period of intensified 
bombings it was feared that civilians 
might have to remain in the air raid 
shelters for days at a time, so the city 
authorities distributed one pood (forty 
pounds) of white flour to each man, 
woman and child in the city. It was 
only during the first winter of the 
war that real hunger began. 

From the first day of the war all 
able-bodied men were immediately 
called to the colors. There was no 
question of pre-war or post-war fathers. 
Except in cases of extremely important 
workers in a defense plant there was 
no thought of deferment. And even 
in such cases very often the daughter 
or sister or wife came forward at 
once to take over his job and produce 
at least the same norm that he did, 
so that he could be released for the 
front, without loss of production. This 
happened in many thousands of cases. 

In the many countries I traveled 
through on my way back to America 
I noticed the great attention given to 
the problem of the replacement of men 
by women in all spheres of industrial 
life so that the men could go to the 
front. But in Russia, women were al- 
ready in evidence in all phases of 
industrial and economic development 
from the lowest to the highest before 


the war, so that there was no time 
lag at all in the replacement of men 
by women. In peacetime women in the 
Soviet Union were already driving 
huge buses and trucks, acting as street 
car conductors, motormen and _loco- 
motive engineers, working as welders, 
drillers, carpenters, electricians, plumb- 
ers, lathe operators, factory directors— 
in fact, doing practically any kind 
of work done by men. During all the 
years I spent in Russia I never met a 
man dentist. Women are in the ma- 
jority in the dental and medical pro- 
fession, and today many of the women 
doctors and nurses are working in the 
front lines ‘under fire, as they are in 
many other capacities. 

Naturally, many more women are 
doing heavy industrial jobs than before, 
since they have voluntarily waived cer- 
tain peacetime restrictions, and today 
they are to be found even in mines 
and blast furnaces, and many of the 
larger mechanized farms are run al- 
most entirely by women. There is 
no group in Russia not wholly involved 
in war work, 

In the meantime the enemy was 
advancing furiously. On October 15th 
the Moscow population heard the fol- 
lowing announcement over the radio 
(I translate verbatim): “The enemy 
has broken through the line of Mos- 
cow’s defense; our position has become 
worse.’ Hundreds of people upon 
hearing this immediately fled from 
Moscow, many of them not even stop- 
ping to take a shred of clothing with 
them. They left everything behind; 
beautiful rugs and tapestries, furs and 
silver; for these things — even one’s 
most valued intrinsic possessions—be- 
came utterly worthless in the face of 
having to save one’s loved ones and 
one’s self from the oncoming Nazi 
monster. 

But thousands of others, ordinary, 
everyday people, answered the call for 
the citizens to take up arms and de- 
fend their city. 

I myself decided not to go unless 
Moscow had to be given up. My knap- 
sack was packed. And yet I had the 
feeling that Moscow could not fall. 

Barricades were hastily erected 
across all the avenues where the enemy 
might attempt to gain entrance to the 
city. Crossed rails, electrically charged, 
were placed along the streets as well. 
A state of siege was announced and 
a curfew law instituted. (Up to the 
time I left Moscow for good, the cur- 
few law was still in force, with the. 
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exception of one night. This night was 
a religious holiday for most Russians, 
a holiday which called for their pres- 
ence in their churches for midnight 
mass. That morning the Moscow radio 
had announced that the city authorities, 
at the request of religious people, were 
suspending the curfew law for that 
night alone, so that they could go to 
their churches and worship according 
to the religious freedom granted by the 
Soviet constitution. ) 

The first floor apartments were va- 
cated so that guns could be put in to 
be used against the invaders in street 
fighting. Moscow girded itself up and 
prepared to face the bloody invader. 
When we walked in the streets we 
could hear the dull sound of the 
artillery. 

From October 15 to December 12 
there was no school. We expected 
the Germans to enter Moscow any 
minute. Over the radio came the heavy 
news of city after city being taken by 
the Germans. The official news always 
began in the same way: “After fierce 
fighting our troops have retreated from 
the city of ------ .’ How we came 
to dread those words “After fierce 
fighting.” There was never any effort 
to minimize the bad news, or to keep 
it from the population. The slogan 
“Our cause is just— victory will be 
ours,’ was a source of inspiration dur- 
ing those dark days. 

On November Ist, all the “open” 
stores | mentioned before, and all res- 
taurants were closed. No matter how 
much money we had one could not buy 
an extra slice of bread. The cruel, 
bitter Russian winter had already set 
in. In the Moscow homes there was 
no heat—all fuel was for the factories; 
there was no light—all energy was for 
the factories; there was no gas—there 
was no kerosene — there were no 
candles. And there was the enemy at 
the gate! When people came home 


from work they just crawled into bed 
in their darkened apartments just as 
they were. 


You could not boil your- 











self a cup of tea, or boil water for 
your baby. 

At that time no medical supplies 
could be bought in the drugstores by 
the civilians. You could not get an 
aspirin or a drop of iodine, a shred of 
gauze or cotton. Those people who 
had been told by their doctors that they 
had to be on even a mild special diet 
or get even the most ordinary medical 
supplies to exist just simply died. The 
increase in the number of funerals 
was apparent daily. Every day I would 
see an ordinary sized coffin tied with 
a rope being dragged along the icy 
pavement like a sled, (there was no 
transportation available) ; if the coffin 
were smaller it would be slung over 
the shoulder, and if it were very small 
indeed, it would be carried under the 
arm as books are sometimes carried. 

When I look back on those days of 
the siege of Moscow, October 15 to 
December 12, it seems as if the whole 
time had been spent walking up and 
down stairs from my room to the air 
raid shelter and back again, and listen- 
ing to the radio. 

At last, on December 12th, the radio 
brought joyous news: “The German 
effort to capture Moscow has been 
shattered!” The capital was out of 
immediate danger. The jubilation of 
the people, on learning that the enemy 
had been pushed back and their capital 
saved, defies description. No small part 
of the credit for this great achievement 
belongs to the home guard, those heroic 
civilians who laid down their lives to 
save the city. Many of the teachers 
and students, who went out from the 
city to build fortifications and to fight 
if need be, never came back again. 

One might think that the food and 
general living conditions would have 
improved with the deliverance of Mos- 
cow, but this was not so. The reason 
was that the regions surrounding Mos- 
cow had been so devastated by the 
enemy that the farmers had nothing 
to bring into the city to offer the 
population. My neighbors in the house 





went out in groups in the springtime 
to gather grass and nettles to make 
soups. The fattest people were the 
luckiest for their bodies lived on their 
surplus fat; for the first time in my 
life I blessed the fact that I was fat 
instead of cursing it as I had hitherto. 
During this period I had lost fifty 
pounds, but fortunately it was all su- 
perfluous weight I lost. People of nor- 
mal weight, however, began to take 
on the appearance of cadavers, so 
shrunken and hollow did they become. 

Every white collar worker and pro- 
fessional received 500 grams of bread 
a day (slightly over a pound). This 
was half in black and half in gray 
bread ; this could be purchased in two- 
day allotments. ‘Fhis bread was di- 
vided by the average person in three 
parts: for breakfast, lunch and dinner. 
Breakfast consisted of dry bread and 
water or sugarless tea. The main meal 
of the day—eaten at the restaurant or 
cafe in the place where you worked 
(since all restaurants were closed) con- 
sisted of hot water (called soup for lack 
of a better name but scarcely deserving 
the honor for it was made without a 
drop of fats, oils or butter) with rot- 
ting black frozen potatoes or cabbage. 
Since this spoiled food was malodorous 
to begin with, you can well imagine 
that its taste conformed to its smell. 
This was followed by a square made 
of cereal, later of black flour and 
water, about two by three inches, one 
inch thick. I used to say jokingly that 
this tasted like wall plaster—although 
I had never tasted wall plaster—until 
someone informed me that the people 
of Leningrad during their siege had 
really eaten the wall plaster for the 
nutritious lime which it is said to 
contain. 

This was the only meal we had 
every day. But even this meager fare 

(Continued on page 31) 


Left to right: An armed workers’ detach- 

ment on the march in besieged Moscow. 

Fire-watchers, on a Moscow rooftop during 
a Nazi air-raid 








Lithuanian Red Army men and guerrillas are 
speeding the day of reckoning for the Nazis 


HE early morning of June 22, 

1941, brought with it the full 
impact of Germany’s blitzkrieg armies 
upon the small Soviet Republic of 
Lithuania. With a ferocity unparalleled 
in history panzer legions smashed into 
the heart of a peaceful people. Within 
a week the entire country, no larger 
than the state of Maine, was overrun 
by the German war machine. This is 
the story of that occupation and the 
resistance of a people. 

The village of Palanga is an his- 
toric shrine dating back to medieval 
times. Its entire history is wreathed in 
the romance of pastoral legends. Not 
far from its quiet streets was a chil- 
dren’s vacation camp. This was bombed 
to destruction by the blue-eyed super- 
men, who machine-gunned the chil- 
dren as they ran from the burning 
camp. 

In Vilnius, the capital, the German 
doctrine of race-purification went into 
effect. Over six thousand men, women 
and children—Jewish and Lithuanian 
alike—were slaughtered and Gestapo 
men took motion pictures of this ex- 
ample of the Nazi new order in opera- 
tion. 

Similar scenes took place in small vil- 
lages throughout the nation. Where- 
ever the inhabitants showed resistance, 
entire hamlets were burnt to the 
ground. 

Near the village of Simaicius a 
bridge used by the Germans was dyna- 
mited. Many Nazis were killed. A 
detachment of soldiers was sent to the 
village and the entire population 
brought to the river’s edge. When 
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questioning failed to elicit information 
or confession, every male adult of the 
village was tied hand and foot. One 
by one—while alive—they were tossed 
into the river. It is not known what 
happened to the women and children. 
They did not return to the burning 
village. 

These are the things that happened 
two and a half years ago. Partisan 
groups and refugees who have found 
haven in the Soviet interior, tell a 
story of Nazi ferocity that continues 
to the present day. Now, as then, it 
fails to break the resistance of a peo- 
ple. Only last month, the Germans 
themselves announced the wiping out 
of another Lithuanian town for har- 
boring partisans. 

This is what German occupation 
has meant to Lithuania: Eighty per 
cent of agricultural produce, according 
to figures in the local German press, 
go to the payment of taxes. “Voluntary 
levies” raise the percentage to ninety. 
The peasants are not permitted to keep 
out of their harvest more than about 
twenty-five pounds of grain for each 
member of the family. They are for- 
bidden to make butter or grind flour 
at home. Every chicken, cow, horse or 
other animal, every tool is registered 
with the German authorities. Nothing 
can be used, sold or exchanged without 
Nazi permission. 

Starvation rations—one-tenth of that 
granted to German colonists who are 
brought into the lebensraum created 
by the eviction of the Lithuanian peo- 
ple—are given to the population in 
the cities. 


Justas Paleckis, 
chairman of the 
Presidium of the 
Supreme Soviet of 
the Lithuanian So- 
viet Republic, in a 
discussion with an 
artilleryman of the 
Lithuanian Red 
Army unit’ at the 
front. 


The Ordeal of Soviet Lithuania 


By WALTER KUBILIUS 


From Lithuania alone, a quarter of 
a million persons have been transported 
to Germany for slave labor in Ger- 
man farms and factories. Some return. 
Worse than being sent to Germany is 
a labor assignment to “Estonia”— 
more correctly: the Leningrad front 
where the workers are put to building 
fortifications. Of 2,000 Latvians sent 
at the beginning of the year, less than 
half returned. The rest perished from 
exposure and starvation. 

What the Germans have not seized 
for their war machine has been taken 
by “purchase” with worthless money. 
Scrap metals, tools, skis, machinery, 
church bells, woolen clothing—all have 
been sent to Germany. 

Wherever possible the schools have 
been Germanized. The majority, how- 
ever, have been closed. Houses of en- 
forced prostitution have been set up 
everywhere. Epidemics, venereal disease 
and starvation are bringing down the 
once high level of health. 

In the face of such unbearable tyran- 
ny, many have fled to the protection of 
the forests. Priests who have seen their 
flocks dispersed to the German winds, 
have urged their young men to join 
the partisans or seek refuge in the 
wilderness. 

More than 100,000 are hiding in the 
marshes and forests to escape labor 
or army mobilization. Secret organiza- 
tions have sprung up everywhere with 
the object of aiding escaped Soviet war 
prisoners, guiding them to partisan de- 
tachments or to roads leading to the 
front. 

Isolated German groups have been 
wiped out by partisans. Even in the 
large cities, completely dominated by 
the Germans, Nazi soldiers are not 
permitted to walk the streets alone 
after dark. Frequent raids have been 
made on the railroad lines for military 
supplies running north to Dvinsk and 
south through Vilnius to Minsk. 

An attempt was made by the Nazis 
to form a Lithuanian battalion to 
fight the Red Army. Even the Lith- 
vanian Quislings who hoped to curry 
favor with the Germans, dared not 
sign the recruiting papers. After sev- 
eral violent outbreaks between civilians 

(Continued on page 34) 
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SOVIET RAIEROADS 


by WILLIAM MANDEL 


How the railroads, considered the Soviet weak link, 
met the test of war with operational “miracles” 


OSEPH STALIN once said: “A 

first-class railway system is as neces- 
sary to the Soviet Union as is a power- 
ful Navy to a great sea power.” His 
comparison was apt. The land terri- 
tory of the Soviet Union stretches over 
an area as vast as the Pacific area con- 
trolled by Japan at the height of its 
recent conquests. 

Railroad space, however, is limited to 
its tracks. Only the main line Soviet 
railroads are double-tracked, and de- 
spite its vast new construction the So- 
viet Union, ninety times as large as 
Great Britain, still ‘has but three times 
its railway mileage. 

Little wonder, then, that foreign ex- 
perts doubted that the Soviet railroad 
system would meet the needs of mod- 
ern war. As for moving industry east- 
ward while military trains rolled west 
—unthinkable. The successful per- 
formance of all these tasks has there- 
fore been regarded almost as a miracle. 

The story begins before the war. In 
1935, Lazar Moisseevich Kaganovich, 
a member of the Political Bureau of 
the Communist Party, was appointed 
Commissar of Railways. With Kagano- 
Vich, came other experienced organizers. 
Though they knew little about rail- 
roading they knew how to get people 
to work together and give their best. 
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In that year, rising industrial de- 
mands and the pressure of the construc- 
tion jobs of the Five-Year-Plans had 
pushed density of freight up to a point 
fifty per cent higher than the greatest 
saturation of traffic per mile of track 
ever reached on American railroads. 
But under this pressure, schedules had 
broken down and wrecks were fre- 
quent. Yet the projected increases in 
industrial output and the needs of de- 
fense demanded a further fifty per cent 
increase within three years! 

Kaganovich went to the workers. He 
threw as a challenge to them Stalin’s 
slogan dating from Civil War days, 
“here are no fortresses that Bolshe- 
viks cannot take.” Just as the railway- 
men had backed their leaders with their 
blood during the Civil War, now, re- 
sponding to Kaganovich’s appeal, they 
undertook to back him with their sweat 
and brains. They worked well with 
the political advisers assigned to the 
railroads, who like the political com- 
missars in the Army, increased morale 
and hence efficiency among the work- 
ers, by explaining the importance of 
their work to the country as a whole. 

Then as train crews, section gangs 
and yard men worked in friendly com- 
petition, the six million tons of lumber, 
coal and the ore that had piled up on 


sidings began to. move. Under new 
strict disciplinary measures, accidents 
dropped sharply. New schedules di- 
vided freight movements more evenly 
among the twenty-four hours of the 
day. Advance notification of the com- 
position and destination by cars made it 
possible to assemble together cars bound 
for the same destination, in through 
freights. Minor repairs were made 
during loading operations, instead of 
pulling locomotives or cars out of 


service. The time required for 
assembling trains was cut by or- 
ganizing simultaneous performance 


of operations previously performed 
consecutively. Beginning with 50,000 
in January, 1935, car loadings ‘rose to 
56,000 in February, 62,000 in March, 
73,000 in July. Still, on the whole, the 
techniques remained backward. 

On August 7th, 1935, at a meeting 
of railway executives and leading 
workers held to celebrate the achieve- 
ments of the preceding months (the 
first Sunday in August has since been 
marked annually as Railwaymen’s Day) 
Stalin and Kaganovich set new marks 
to shoot at. 

A month later came the sensational 
news of Alexei Stakhanov, a young 
coal-miner in the Donbas, who by his 
new methods, multiplied his crew’s 
output several times. Stakhanovism, as 
the movement inspired by the young mi- 
ner was called, spread at once to the 
railroads. Kozhukhar, chief of a shunt- 
ing gang, cut the time for making up 
trains from 85 minutes to 12. Another, 
Krasnov, working on a 35-minute 
schedule, had trains made up within 
five to ten minutes through a careful 
distribution of labor, simultaneous 
coupling and uncoupling of cars, and 
similar innovations. Another yard mas- 
ter cut the number of shunting engines 
required on his hump from four to 
two. Shopmen cut the cleaning time 
for locomotives to a single shift. 

At the same time new equipment 
brought further improvement. Hand 
brakes and couplings gradually were re- 
placed by automatic mechanisms. 1936 
saw the introduction of mechanized 
coaling, the cleaning of engines while 
hot, the installation of electric lights 
in locomotive cabs, replacement of old 


~couplings, the chief cause of accidents. 


The new S.O. (“Sergo Ordzhoni- 
kidze”) locomotive which converts its 
spent steam back into water for re-use 
in the boiler, was introduced. On the 
most heavily traveled lines automatic 
block signals, automatic stop devices, 
(Continued on page 20) 
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Soviet 


Above: A number of Soviet devel- 
oped locomotives, including the J.S. 
(Joseph Stalin) center and left, for 


rapid transportation, and the S.O. 
(Sergo Ordzhonikidze) which recon- 
denses its steam, reducing the num- 
ber of stops to take on water. Left: 
Inside the laundry car of one of the 
famous Soviet "bath" trains. Trains 
are run close to the front and while 
underclothing is being washed, and 
outer garments fumigated, soldiers 
bathe in the shower and steam -cars. 
Below, left: A Red Army railroad re- 
construction crew, their rifles stacked 
near at hand, re-lay a stretch of 
demolished track. Below, right: Two 
unit, high speed rail motor train, one 
of the latest advances in Soviet rail- 
roading 














Railroads 


Left: Lazar Kaganovich, famous 
trouble shooter for Soviet industry, 
who as Commissar of Railway Trans- 
port, reorganized the Soviet railroad 
system and prepared it for its war- 
time tests. Right: One of the Soviet 
armored trains, which play an impor- 
tant part in Soviet war operations. 
Aircraft gunners are sighting for 
enemy planes. The guns in the tur- 
ret ahead are topped only by heavy 
siege artillery. Below, left: Two So- 
viet women railway workers; at the 
right Zinaida Troitskaya, who made 
railroad history by becoming the 
world's first woman railway engineer 
and is now a railway executive, direc- 
tor of the Moscow Circuit Railway. 
Below, right: Library at one of the 
Railway Labor Reserve schools where 
youngsters are trained 
























signals in the engine cab, were in- 
stalled and yard work further mechan- 
ized. 

During the early twenties only one 
new line of importance had been put 
into operation—a 500-mile road from 
Kazan on the Volga to Sverdlovsk in 
the Urals. The first Five-Year-Plan 
saw the completion of the famous 850- 
mile Turk-Sib, linking the cotton of 
Central Asia with the coal, timber and 
wheat of Siberia. Under Kaganovich 
construction boomed. The Trans-Si- 
berian was double-tracked from end to 
end. A new line was built from Mos- 
cow to the Donbas, along which the 
Germans were stopped in November, 
1941. In Central Asia new railroads 
brought its copper, coal and farm prod- 
ucts to the industries of the Urals and 
Siberia. The railroad from Murmansk 
was electrified on the entire stretch 
across Kola Peninsula and a 300-mile 
stretch of the Ural rail network. 

In all this work military considera- 
tions ranked high. The introduction 
of engines capable of re-using the water 
in their boilers later made it possible 
to restore service on sections of line 
retaken from the Germans where the 
water systems had been wrecked. The 
thousands of new J.S. (Joseph Stalin) 
passenger locomotives capable of pull- 
ing a long train at eighty miles per 
hour, later enabled the Red Army 
speedily to concentrate hundreds of 
thousands of troops wherever needed. 
Through the new organization and 
Stakhanovite methods munitions could 
be rushed westward from the Kuzbas 
in Central Siberia at the astounding 
rate of 600 miles per day. The more 
than fifty mechanized right-of-way 
maintenance trains built before the war 
now rush mobile, super-efficient road 
gangs to ruined sections of track. 

As a result of these measures, Soviet 
railroid operation became unquestion- 
ably the most efficient in the world. 
By 1937, the amount of freight being 
moved per mile of track was more than 
twice the highest figure recorded in 
the United States. Despite the density 
of traffic, the average speed of freight 
in motion was four miles per hour 
faster than Great Britain, and only two 
miles per hour slower than in the 
United States, although our railroads 
have superior equipment. The per- 
centage of empties to cars in motion 
was the lowest and useful load per 
axle the highest. 

Such intensified use of railroads, al- 
lowing few opportunities for necessary 
expansion of service, was a wartime 
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danger. The statement that the USSR 
had endless space in which to retreat 
was only relatively true. Maneuver- 
ability within that space was deter- 
mined by the railroads. 

The war with Finland and the rapid 
movement of troops westward into the 
Baltics, Western Ukraine and Byelo- 
russia and Bessarabia had provided war- 
time experience. Railroad men had 
learned how to work during blackouts, 
how, to prevent acts of diversion. In 
the words of V. Obrastsov, the Soviet 
Union’s leading railway expert: 


Our railways, which took advantage of 
those “small” wars to gain strength, had 
nearly a year and a half in which to 
introduce the necessary improvements. 
They extended their rolling stock and 
other equipment, greatly improved labor 
discipline, accumulated large fuel sup- 
plies and built up labor reserves. 

The very first weeks of the present war 
have shown that our railways possess 
great potential capacity. Repair yards 
have begun to produce spare parts, thus 
releasing factories for big repair jobs and 
the manufacture of rolling stock. The 
number of long runs has been reduced. 
In a short space of time veteran locomo- 
tive engineers have taught the youth to 
run engines well, to economize fuel, to 
save parts from unnecessary wear and 
tear, to double the length of a run before 
a locomotive goes to the yards for over- 


hauling. Moscow News, ‘Aug. 15, 1941. 
As in the dark days of the Civil 


War twenty-four years ago, when 
they had initiated voluntary Saturday 
labor, railroad men led the way in 
the present war by voting to celebrate 
Railwaymen’s Day in 1941—Sunday, 
August 3rd—as a day of work for the 
national defense. More than 1,100,000 
railroad workers turned out that Sun- 
day, and thus launched a movement of 
voluntary Sunday workdays in which 
all Soviet labor has participated. 

In August, 1941, railroad shops were 
producing equipment that ordinarily 
would have come from industry. By 
Fall, the shops were filling orders for 
war industry. But the railroads’ great- 
est contribution to the war effort was 
the “impossible” railroading job of 
evacuating factories, to the rear. 

As noted above, the railroads were 
then operating at a traffic density more 
than double America’s. In the Ukraine 
in peacetime there were thirty thousand 
carloadings a day. At the height of 
the evacuation, in August and Septem- 
ber, 1941, there were eighty thousand! 
Some day a great novel will be written 
about how human ingenuity and will 
pushed that job through. 

Locomotive engineers squeezed out 
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of their modern engines the power to 
haul loads as high as 14,000 tons—the 
equivalent of a 350-car train of aver- 
age American freight cars. Loads of 
5,000 tons were common, although 
maximum peacetime schedules never 
went above half that figure. When 
shunting humps were overloaded, trains 
were made up on main-line sidings. 
Stakhanovite records for average run- 
ning speed, time in making up and 
loading trains and length of daily run 
became the everyday achievement of 
every railwayman. With the aid of the 
local population, freight loads totalling 
tens of thousands of tons would be 
moving within six hours as Ralph Par- 
ker of the N. Y. Times saw at Mur- 
mansk, 

Trainmen worked shifts of as long 
as 130 hours! This was particularly 
true of car mechanics sent along to 
keep their cars in shape. One hung 
up a record of not having a single car 
pulled out of a train due to a hot-box 
from the day the war broke out until 
April, 1942, when this news item ap- 
peared. Engineers hauled trains under 
direct enemy artillery fire, while it was 
taken for granted that only a coward 
would stop his train and seek shelter 
from strafing Nazi planes. One re- 
port tells of a maintenance crew which 
blasted ice around the piers of a bridge 
while others in the same gang working 
under a hail of anti-aircraft shrapnel 
doused fires set by Nazi bombs. , 

A track walker along a lonely stretch 
of the Trans-Siberian, working with his 
family in their off ‘hours, did all the ° 
work usually done by a repair-gang. 
In the Urals, a construction gang ran 
a siding to a new mining district in 
twelve days, a job ordinarily requiring 
months. 

Railwaymen’s wives set up canteens 
at out-of-the-way depots and sidings for 
the hungry crews. In the passenger 
stations they organized ‘Soldiers’ 
Homes” to patch and sew buttons on 
the uniforms of men transferred to new 
front positions. 

During six months of war railway- 
men’s donations for the Defense Fund 
averaged a week’s pay for every one 
of the nearly million-and-a-half work- 
ers. In addition, they donated, through 
their unions, more than 700,000 winter 
garments—felt boots, sheepskin coats, 
fur gloves and warm underwear—to 
the troops at the front. 

Thousands followed the example set 
by Nikolai Lunin, an engineer on the 
Kuzbas - Magnitogorsk run. Lunin 
treated his engine like a watch, kept 
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cost-accounting sheets on every expense 
from fuel to wiping .rags, and learned 
the machinist’s trade in order to be 
able to make minor repairs whenever 
his machine was not in motion—and 
even when it was. As a result, he 
revolutionized standards of locomotive 
operation. Engines operated by Lunin’s 
methods average hundreds more miles 
per day than their designers expected, 
and are still running long after ordinary 
handling would have seen them con- 
signed to the scrap-heap. This during 
wartime, when a more rapid deterior- 
ation rate is taken as a matter of course! 
After the loss of the Donbas and its 
coal the Soviet railroad men learned 
to run their engines on brown coal, 
wood, and even combustible shale. 

When the army’s draft of manpower 
hit the railroads, office workers volun- 
teered to take on extra work so that 
others could get out on the line. Within 
two weeks after the outbreak of war, 
15 per cent of the office staff at the 
Omsk locomotive and car repair plant 
were in production jobs. Workers of 
the Moscow Circuit Railway, quite 
appropriately, were the first to suggest 
that women be trajned for railway jobs 
on a large scale, for its director is 
Zinaida Troitskaia, the world’s first 
woman locomotive engineer. By the 
end of January, 1942, 50,000 women 
were being trained. 

Railroad shopmen further helped the 
Red Army by building armored trains 
and “bath trains.” If tanks are the 
cruisers of the land, then armored 
trains are the battleships. They have 
the revolving turrets of a warship, and 
mount guns heavier than. any that tanks 
can carry, outshooting anything but 
the heaviest siege guns. As they are 
followed by repair trains for rebuild- 
ing wrecked sections while the guns of 
the armored train protect the men at 
work, they are not stopped for long 
by the destruction of track. 

While armored trains are not new 
to the USSR, having been used during 
the Civil War, bath trains are some- 
thing that the.vermin-ridden warriors 
of 1919 never knew. They are con- 
verted from old or unused passenger 
cars, 

The first bath train built numbers 
nine cars, starting with the un-dressing 
car, followed by one for hot showers, 
the third for the traditional Russian 
steam bath, the fourth the dressing car, 
the fifth for relaxation, and equipped 
with chess tables and library. The 
other cars have disinfecting machinery 
tor the men’s outer garments, and a 
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laundry for undergarments. Later the 
facilities of these trains were expanded. 
In June the Central Trade Union 
Council presented the Red Army with a 
de luxe 20-car bath train which included 
broadcasting, theater and club cars. 

The wartime services of the railway- 
men did not go without recognition. 
Lunin’s system of perfected locomotive 
maintenance brought him the nation- 
wide fame and material advantages of 
a 100,000 ruble ($20,000) Stalin Prize. 
In March, 1942, railwaymen were al- 
lotted supplementary daily ations of a 
pound of bread and a quarter of a 
pound of sausage. They also received 
a pound of sugar and a pound of 
tobacco every two weeks, over the regu- 
lar ration. A ‘higher wage schedule 
was also issued with an elaborate sys- 
tem of bonuses for work in winter, 
near the front, at the front, for use 
of substitute fuels and for overful- 
fillment of plan. Thus, if on a winter 
front run a trainman exceeded his work 
quota, he would be paid double, and 
beyond ten per cent over the quota, 
triple the regular rate for the extra 
work performed. Lastly, he was guar- 
anteed his full average pay for time lost 
through factors beyond his control. 

As the Red Armies roll westward, 
the big problem is that of restoration 
of ruined track. ‘This job is no cinch. 
To begin with, by cutting down the 
ties to the standard gauge the Germans 
make them unusable for the wide-gauge 
Russian trains. Soviet crews have to re- 
lay the entire line, ties as well as tracks. 
Secondly, the retreating Nazis do their 
work of demolition with typical Ger- 
man thoroughness. On retreating from 
Tikhvin they blew up all the bridges 
and large stationary installations, de- 
stroyed all block signalling and com- 
munication apparatus, sawed down tele- 
graph posts, removed wires, burned all 
buildings, and mined the railroad bed. 
At Malaya Vishera on the Moscow- 
Leningrad trunk line, they carried away 
every switch and frog. 


A troop train on 
its way to the 
front responding 
to greetings at a 
station 









Nevertheless, nowhere did it take 
more than ten days to restore service. 


“At Rostov, the wrecked main station 


was back.in service four days after 
the Red Army re-entered the city. Serv- 
ice on. the main line to Moscow was 
resumed on the sixth day. On the ninth 
day, trains were crossing the third-of-a- 
mile long bridge across the Don, al- 
though Red Army engineers themselves 
had estimated 25 days for putting it 
back in service. Within a month after 
the general counter-offensive before 
Moscow began on December 6th, 1941, 
210 miles of track had been restored 
and 47 bridges rebuilt. In March, 
1942, the railway shops at Lozovaya, 
recaptured by Timoshenko only a few 
weeks earlier, were well into the con- 
struction of an armored train. 

Vigorous emergency measures, in- 
cluding the introduction of martial law 
and military rank on the roads, helped 
to overcome the transport crisis brought 
about by the loss of railroad trackage. 
The counter-offensive at Stalingrad 
was successfully supplied from three 
single-track railroads, which were 
linked across the Volga to span a hun- 
dred-mile gap in the dead of Winter. 
A major new line was built on the 
west bank of the river from Stalingrad 
north to Volsk. 

New railroads built during war time 
include the ‘“Second-Trans-Siberian” 
between Magnitogorsk in the Urals 
and Stalinsk in the Kuzbas and the 
fabulous Kotlas-Vorkuta railroad into 
the northwest corner of the European 
Arctic, which made possible the mining 
of 2'% times as much coal in that area 
in 1943 as in 1942, and 26 per cent 
more than its total output for the last 
decade. 

The rapidity of the restoration of 
destroyed lines indicates that post-war 
reconstruction will be greatly aided by 
the intensive wartime experience. 


(An article by Mr. Mandel on other forms 
of Soviet transport will appear in our 
next issue.) 























Nazi aggression shown against its historical back- 
ground, German invasions and defeats in the past 


i the year 1936 the gloomy Himm- 
ler staged a masquerade whose 
symbolism, at the time, was under- 
stood by few. Under medieval torch- 
lights the SS guards marched to the 
Quedlinburg Cathedral where Nazi 
notables paid homage to the remains of 
Henry, Duke of Saxony, lying in its 
crypts. In his harangue, on that occa- 
sion, Himmler claimed for Hitler the 
heritage of that medieval marauder, 
whose “‘task,”’ he vowed, would be com- 
pleted under Hitler. 

The “task” was the conquest of the 
East. In the Ninth Century, when 
Henry of Saxony led the German in- 
vasion, the East began at the River 
Elbe. Slav peoples lived peacefully, on 
what was to become the site of Berlin. 
To this day, in the forest of Spree, an 
hour by train from Berlin, their de- 
scendants still speak a Slavic tongue. 

The “task” was carried on in the 
succeeding three centuries, by raid after 
raid on Slavic lands. The German 
aggressors stormed in, and again and 
again the Slav peoples pushed them 
back. 

§ -: However, in the 12th century, the 
districts of Pomerania and Havel 
finally became German, by the simple 
process of exterminating most of its 
Slav inhabitants in a war of conquest 
matching in its brutalities the Nazi 
invasions of our day. A hundred years 
later the Tetlov, Barnim and Acker- 
mark regions were similarly ‘“(German- 
ized.” Their conquerors gloated in the 
names of beasts of the forest and jungle. 
Albert “the Bear” became lord of the 
Havelland; Henry “the Lion,” ex- 
tended his holdings over Holstein, Lau- 
enberg and Mecklenburg. 

In the 13th century the “task”? was 
elevated to a “crusade.” The Knights 
of the Teutonic Order were awarded 
the then Slav regions of Prussia. They 























drove on eastward where the gleaming 
domes of Russian churches drew them 
on, by their gold rather than ‘their 
practices of a Christianity disapproved 
of by the “crusaders.” 

The first German invasion of Russia 
came to a disastrous end when the ar- 
mored Teuton horsemen were routed 
on frozen Lake Peipus by the people’s 
army of Alexander Nevsky in 1242. 
This defeat was followed by a peasant 
revolt, in Prussia itself, in which Ger- 
man peasant colonists joined with the 
Slav serfs against their common mas- 
ters. 

Defeat and revolt so weakened the 
power of the Teutonic Knights that it 
was not till 1350, more than a century 
after Lake Peipus, that they again took 
up the “task.” On this new invasion 
they prudently steered clear of Russia 
itself, limiting their incursions to the 
Baltic lands. 

Under their Grand Master, Win- 
rich von Kniprode, they overran Es- 
tonia. Their aggressions continued for 
half a century. In Lithuania, how- 
ever, they met with a crushing defeat, 
in the battle of Gruenvalde. 

Soon after, the great Lithuanian 
leader, Jagiello, who ruled a United 
Lithuanian and Polish kingdom, re- 
duced the Teutonic Knights to vassal 
status. As after the defeat at the hands 
of Nevsky, the defeats at the hands of 
the Lithuanians was followed by up- 
rising against the Teutonic Knights, at 
home. This accumulation of disasters 
destroyed. their political power and in 
1561 the Order was dissolved. 

The rest of Germany, at the same 
period, was being shaken by the Peasant 
Wars, a huge revolutionary movement 
whose failure may be considered the 
great historical tragedy of the German 
people. It kept them from becoming 
a united nation; it delayed the dem- 












This silver regimen- 
tal trumpet award- 
ed . to Russian 
troops for their | 
capture of Berlin 
in the eighteenth 
century was dis- 
played in an exhi- 
bition of "The Mil- 
itary Past of Rus- 
sia" held during 
the siege of Lenin- 
grad at its Hermi- 

tage Museum. 





The Thousand Year Drive to the East 


BY BRUNO FREI 


ocratization of German life; it pre- 
served vestiges of the feudal system. 

In the east, though the Teutonic 
Knights had disappeared, as such, from 
history they retained considerable 
power as landholders. This together 
with their military traditions, turned 
them into the domineering, war-minded 
Junker caste which became the social 
base of the new militarist state of Prus- 
sia. This state, by intrigue and by 
force, took up the ‘‘task’’ so ceremon- 
iously reconsecrated, in our day, by the 
butcher Himmler. 

When the first carving of “Polish 
cake” occurred, Frederick the Great 
helped himself to the succulent portion 
of Occidental Prussia. When Queen 
Maria Theresa ascended the shaky 
Hapsburg throne he offered her his 
“protection” in return for the Slav 
province of Silesia. On the rejection 
of this offer, he occupied the province, 
providing a precedent for Hitler at 
Berchtesgaden. 

In a cynical letter to his ministers 
Frederick wrote: “I give you a problem 
tc solve. Shall I profit from my ad- 
vantage or not? I have well trained 
troops, prepared for war. If I don’t 
use them I throw wealth away. If, 
however, I do use them I will be con- 
demned as one who took advantage of 
his neighbors.” 

Frederick showed as little concern 
over world opinion as Hitler. As he 
flouted treaties so he allowed his sol- 
diers to flout the rules of war. The 
brutalities of the Prussian soldiery be- 
came notorious. 


But Frederick, like the ‘Teutonic 
Knights before him, and Hitler after 
him, learned that encounters with the 
Russians were dangerous. He was 
overwhelmingly defeated by Russian 
armies and Berlin itself was occupied 
by Russian troops. 


As a result the third Partition of 
Poland gave the Baltic coast, from 
Memel to the mouth of the Gulf of 
Bothnia, to the Russian state. But the 
Junker landholding aristocracy,  re- 
tained its economic hold, and its old 
dream of domination over the East 
which they shared with the Junkers in 
Germany itself. 











In his autobiography Bismarck de- 
scribes a group of Junkers who, in 
1854, during the Crimean war, circu- 
lated a manifesto attacking those who 
opposed wars of expansion in the east. 
The Junker group proposed the dis- 
memberment of Russia, with immediate 
German annexation of the Baltic 
provinces, including the St. Petersburg 
area. The chief of this group was 
Count Robert von der Goltz, whose 
grandson, 57 years later, commanded 
the so-called Baltic Volunteer corps. 
This was the freebooter corps that sup- 
ported Mannerheim in Finland and the 
reactionaries in the other Baltic states 
during the period of intervention and 
Civil War in Soviet Russia. 

As long as Bismarck, who respected 
Russian might, was in power, German 
imperalist ambitions faced in other di- 
rections. But the Junkers persevered 
and won. The Junker landowners, al- 
lying themselves with the German 
imperalist financiers, created the typi- 
cal Prussian physiognomy of obscuran- 
ticism, malice, cruelty and lust for 
power. That is the face of Prussian- 
ism which Vice-President Wallace has 
stigmatized as the face of the enemy. 

What Prussianism wanted under 
William II, was to bring into being 
an Arctic to Black Sea chain of buffer 
states, subservient to Germany, which 
would bar Russia from the West. This 
chain of chained peoples would include 
Finns, Estonians, Letts, Lithuanians, 
Poles, Ukrainians and Rumanians. 

Their plan was to defeat Tsarism 
but not to destroy it. The revolution 
that overthrew the Romanoffs brought 
trouble for the Baltic barons. They 
lost their estates to their own rebel- 
lious peasants. In their efforts to re- 
cover them they helped to destroy the 
first Soviet republics in the Baltic 
countries. 

When the troops of Von der Goltz 
had to abandon the field to the Allied 
military mission the officers of the Bal- 
tic Corps established themselves in the 
city that was to become the birthplace 
of Nazism — Munich. These Baltic 
Barons were in fact the spiritual par- 
ents of Nazism, whose ancestry may 
be traced to the Teutonic Knights. 
Among them was Alfred Rosenberg, 
who became the inspirer of Hitler’s 
Eastern “intuitions.” 

“Mein Kampf” drools over this thou- 
sand year Eastern dream of the Ger- 
man marauder. The German ‘“mis- 
sion” was to expel the Slav people from 
the Eastern plains. When they were 
cleared from the land it was to fill up 
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To symbolize past German 
aggression and its de- 
feats, the Soviet Union 
has issued posters dealing 
with the defeat of the 
Teutonic Knights, a thou- 
sand years ago, at the 
hands of Alexander Nev- 
sky. The poster repro- 
duced here was painted 
by the artists V. Ivanov 
and O. Burova and was 
issued by the "Art Pub- 
lishing House" in Mos- 
cow. Its upper caption 
by Stalin reads: “Let the 
courageous image of our 
great ancestors inspire 
you in this war." At the 
foot is Nevsky's biblical 
statement "He who comes 
to us with the sword shall 
perish by the sword." 
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gradually with the German multitudes 
to be bred by the German hausfraus, 
the 250 million Germans to whom Hit- 
ler was to leave rule of the world. 

In September 1938 Chamberlain, in 
giving up Slavic Czechoslovakia to Hit- 
ler, stamped his approval on the Prus- 
sian plan. He had his dream too, the 
elimination of the Soviets. Both 
dreams became nightmares to the 
dreamers. The German living space, 
gained in Russia, consists of several 
million graves. And all the suffering 
brought upon the Soviet Union has 
revealed its power and made it, more 
than ever before, a model to the other 
people of the world. 

The mystic Orientalism brewed by 
Goebbels’ literary storm troopers has 
also become a war casualty. The 
Ostdeutscher Beobachter, reduced to 
cynical sincerity now explains the mys- 
tical German drive to the east: “The 
old notion among us is that something 
in the German soul makes us yearn for 
the East. ‘Into the countries of the 
East we long to ride.’ But our fore- 
fathers in the Middle Ages explained 
it, not by great tasks and historical 





They simply consulted con- 
venience. ‘Life is easier there,’ they 
said. The same is true for us. What 
pushes us and keeps us in the east? 


duties. 


>» 


‘Life is easier there. 

And so Himmler’s “task,” all the 
mystic symbolism before the cathedral 
of Quedlinburg, is reduced to the rob- 
ber’s formula of an easier life on 
another’s land and possessions. But the 
present fate of the marauders is re- 
teaching them the lessons of their own 
history—that the drive to the East is 
a drive into ruin. For the German 
people the 1000 year Junker dream has 
been the greatest evil in their history. 

Lithuanians, Estonians, Czechs and 
Poles fighting with the Red Army, 
Ukrainians and Yugoslavs, regulars 
and guerrillas, are one with the Rus- 
sians. 

They are driven by a_ thousand 
year hate of the German Knights, Bal- 
tic Barons, Junkers, Nazis. They are 
helping to bring to an end the thou- 
sand year, day dream of the marauders, 
the thousand year nightmare of the 
Slav and Baltic peoples—and of the 
German people as well. 
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The United States and Soviet Russia 
By F. M. POTTENGER, M. D. 


Analyzing the similarities and differences in their history 
and the importance of mutual understanding between them 


OCIETY naturally is shocked at 

the idea of revolution. It even re- 
coils at the suggestion of noticeable 
change. Yet change is the very essence 
of life. 

The United States and Soviet Russia 
have rhany points in common and many 
in which they differ. They were both 
born of Revolution. The United States 
precipitated the Revolution against 
England because of certain grievances. 
Soviet Russia, on the other hand, came 
into being by directing a Revolu- 
tion which had already begun. Each 
nation felt that it had a special destiny 
and pursued its purpose with almost 
fanatical zeal. Each developed a rep- 
resentative form of government differ- 
ing from the forms which had preceded 
it. Hence both were pioneers. 

The United States fell heir to a new 
continent with boundless resources and 
had a young ever-growing population 
possessed of the spirit of freedom and 
inspired by the fact that they were able 
to mould their own destiny. The col- 
onists had already had a century and 
a half in which to develop their spirit 
before they started their revolution. 
Soviet Russia likewise inherited a land 
of boundless resources, but for the most 
part had a downtrodden population 
which for years had been held in sub- 
jection. Its leaders saw no hope in 
the future unless they could break 
away from the old regime. 

Each established a stable government 
based on the confidence created by op- 
portunity. The United States based 
its system on private enterprise with no 
limit to the individual’s ability to ac- 
quire, and the use of government aid 
only when it was needed to assist pri- 
vate acquisition. This right to acquire 
is unlimited even though opportunity 
is not always present. In Russia all 
‘resources, land, timber, .mines, oil, 
farm cooperatives, manufacturing and 
distributing plants are held by the 
government for the benefit of every 
Russian, but private enterprise in Rus- 
sia consists in opportunity for the in- 
dividual to accomplish more, and gain 
recompense for his accomplishment. No 
one can be deprived of the opportunity 
to work, in fact, punishment is admin- 
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istered if he does not work. Owner- 
ship is in opportunity—not in re- 
sources. Moreover, in Russia, the 
State demands of the individual accord- 
ing to his ability and prepares him for 
what he seems best suited to do. 

Both Russia and the United States 
are traditionally committed to peace. 
Following World War I the United 
States, because of its love of peace, its 
isolation sentiment, and its feeling of 
security, because of its distance from 
the turmoil in Europe, withheld its ad- 
herence from the League of Nations. 
Soviet Russia, loving peace with equal 
ardor and living in the European at- 
mosphere of hatred and intrigue, joined 
the League and became its most ardent 
and consistent advocate of peace. 

Both nations have similar aims—the 
best interests of their people. Both 
want to create a better world in which 
to live. The difference is in the man- 
ner of attaining it. The great mass of 
the people in both nations are moder- 
ate in their opinions and would get 
along well with each other. In spite 
of this there seems to be a certain sus- 
picion and fear on the part of each for 
the other (which is engendered and 
fostered by the rabidly reactionary ele- 
ments in the one and the rabidly liberal 
elements in the other). These sus- 
picions are fostered by a failure of each 
to fully understand the aspirations of 
the other. They must be broken down 
if we are to build a just and lasting 
peace after the present war has ended. 

The United States is a capitalistic 
country which has developed so rapidly 
that the chief directing spirit has been 
economic success; yet the American 
people have warm hearts and desire to 
build a liveable world. They were 
forced into the domination of economic 
success by their natural resources, rapid 
growth and development and inventive 
genius. Only now are they gaining a 
stronger social sense. 

Russia has yet to attain that success 
which will come when she has devel- 
oped her natural resources in men and 
material. If her social and economic 
system proves stable, she will become 
the most important of European na- 
tions. Her people are full owners of 


her wealth, but they still have differ- 
ences based on desirability of environ- 
ment and pleasantness of work suf- 
ficient to meet individual desires and 
abilities. There can be no absolutely 
equal distribution of work, wealth, or 
opportunity no matter who owns the 
means of production. But Russia shows 
that there can be far greater equality 
than has been attained under private 
capitalism. The effect of this has been 
shown in her war effort. A young 
nation with only twenty-five years’ 
experience has so far educated a largely 
illiterate. population and so thoroughly 
aroused its confidence in itself that it 
has been able to switch its entire effort 
from peace-time pursuits to the prose- 
cution of war and in a brief time gain 
a superiority in generalship and mate- 
rials over what has been admitted to be 
the mightiest war machine in history. 

So, really, there is not so much dif- 
ference in the desires, the aims, and the 
possibilities of accomplishment of the 
United States and Soviet Russia. The 
difference is more in the trends of the 
period in which these two governments 
were formed and the method of attain- 
ing their ends. The United States as 
a nation was born when capitalism had 
created a pattern of progress but still 
had its development with all its suc- 
cess and pitfalls lying ahead of it; Sov- 


iet Russia came into being when a. 


feudalistic absolute monarchy had made 
abject failure of its obligation to its 
people. ‘The one was born. of hope; 
the other of despair. Their differences 
are not sufficient to prevent these two 
great nations working arm in arm, and 
shoulder to shoulder in winning the 
war and_in establishing and maintain- 
ing a just peace after the war is’ won. 
The things which they hold in common 
are of such import as to compel an 
accord for international safety together 
with Great Britain and China. 
The Moscow Pacts and the Teheran 
Declaration mark the beginning of such 
an accord. They open a new era which 
will permit these two great nations to 
continue their internal development, 
establish security for their people, and 
build a culture which will do justice 
to the opportunities which they possess. 
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OUR QUESTIONS ANSWERED 












Question: Is there life insurance in 
the Soviet Union? If so, will you kindly 
describe its operation.—Insurance Execu- 
tive, Cedarhurst, L. I. 


Answer: Yes, there is life insurance 
in the Soviet Union, also accident and 
disability insurance. Such insurance can 
be secured by anyone desiring it individ- 
ually or on a group basis. 

As a matter of fact, the most prevalent 
form of life, accident and disability in- 
surance, is that of group insurance. Of 
course insurance is a government insti- 
tution and is not run for profit. The 
government issues uniform rates of pre- 
mium for every class of insurance, with 
the idea of providing maximum benefits, 
at minimum premium rates. Premuims 
of course are based on actuarial statistics. 

The types of policies issued by the 
Soviet government to its citizens vary. 
One type covers a group of individuals 
working together in offices, factories, 
plants, cooperatives, members of a col- 
lective farm, teachers of schools, uni- 
versities, etc. Such policies are issued 
without a physical examination and are 
not limited to any age level. 

In very large factories or plants the 
workers and employees may form any 
number of groups for purposes of group 
or collective insurance. Policies to indi- 
viduals in groups are issued in amounts 
from 500 to 5000 rubles. The policies 
are renewable each year. In case of 
death the full amount of the insurance 
policy is payable to the beneficiary or 
the next of kin. These policies have 
temporary, partial and total disability 
features with graded payments according 
to the condition of the insured. 

Another type of policy covers only 
accident insurance. Everyone from 16 to 
70 can obtain such a policy without physi- 
cal examination. The policy covers pay- 
ments for disability and payments in case 
of death resulting from accident. 

In addition to these policies there is 
also an endowment policy available to 
people from 16 to 60. These policies are 
issued for a period of five to twenty 
years. It operates as a life insurance 
Policy in the event of death when the 
full amount of the insurance is paid out 
to the beneficiary or heirs. 

l'here is also obligatory insurance for 
every passenger traveling by. railroad, 
bus, boat or plane. The cost of this 
surance which covers death and dis- 
ability benefits is nominal and is included 
in the price of the travel ticket. 

Chis government insurance, open to 
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individuals and groups of individuals, 
should not be confused with the social 
insurance benefits to which every Soviet 
citizen and family is entitled as a matter 
of right and for which the individual 
makes no payment. The government 
insurance scheme discussed above covers 
voluntary insurance for individuals and 
groups which every Soviet citizen can 
secure. Such benefits as the individual 
may receive through such policies, in 
no way prejudice the benefits received 
from the social security system. 


Question: 1 would very much like to 
write, if possible, to the trade union of 
my industry in the Soviet Union. Auto 
Worker, Pontiac, Mich. 


Answer: Having received a number of 
similar inquiries from trade unionists in 
various industries, we print below a list 
of Soviet trade unions with the names of 
the chairmen of the Central Committees, 
whose office corresponds to the presi- 
dency of our International unions. Let- 
ters should be addressed, c/o Soviet In- 
formation Bureau, Moscow, USSR. 


Metat Workers’ UNIoN CENTRAL 
ArEAsS—Central Committee Chairman 
Ivan Anzhipov 

Heavy MAacHINE BuILpING WorkKERS 
—CC Chairman Roman Grankin 

Mepium MacuHineE BuILpINc WorKERS 
—Gregory Novozhilov 

MacHINE Toot Workers—Chairman 
Vassily Aksenov 

INDUSTRIAL CONSTRUCTION WorKERS— 
Vassily Minin 

Raitroap & SuBWAy CONSTRUCTION 
Workers—Klavdia Vassilieva 

AIRCRAFT BUILDING WorKERS—Alexan- 
der Wasserman 

AUTOMOBILE WorkKErS—Peter Borisov 

AvIATION EMpLoOYEES—Ivan Zubrilin 

GARMENT WorkKeErs—Kim Agadzhanov 

Munition Workers—Eugene Bazhenin 

AUTOMOBILE ‘TRANSPORT WorKERS— 
Stepan Trukhanov 

SPECIAL CHEMISTRY WoRrKERS—Jacob 
Kachan 

PRECISION INSTRUMENT 
Mikhail Stepanov 

EvLectric MACHINE BUILDING WorkK- 
ERS—Moses Ostashinsky 

OrcGANIC CHEMISTRY WorKERS—Alexei 
Orlov 

Locomotive & Car BuILpING WorkKERS 
—Boris Sedunov 

Metat Propuct Workers — Semyon 
Babyan 

Gotp & PLATINUM WorKKERS—Ibra- 
ham Enikeyev 

RarLroap BurLtpING WorKers—Mikhail 
Tarasov 

SEAMEN’s Un1oN—Zhdanov 

LUMBER WorkKErs—Leonid Markov 

SHOE WorKERS—Parmeniuk Aslonov 


WorKERS— 
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Ruspper WorKers—lIvan Ivanov 
CoMMUNICATIONS Workers — Nikolai 
Bakhgorsky 

TeExTILE WorKers—Anna Reznikova 
NEEDLE WorkKers—Anastasia Malkova 
Woot WorKkers—Anastasia Nikitina 
Fur Workers—Gregory Petelin 
LEATHER WorKkers—Geo. Kudriavtzev 








Ee: spite of the very gratifying rise 
in the circulation of our maga- 
zine, the inevitable increase in the 
cost of its production strains our 
financial resources to the point where 
we must urgently appeal to our read- 
ers for immediate assistance. 

We are appealing for a fund of 
$10,000 in order to make the neces- 
sary provisions for our publication 
program for 1944. At the threshold 
of the year which promises to be a 


year of momentous events—the year 


of Allied Victory over the forces of 
Fascism—we are asking our readers 
to help us to continue our work 
and our contribution to unity and 


victory. 
Thousands of our readers have, 
through the years, commended 


SovieT Russia Topay for its contri- 
bution to understanding of the 
Soviet Union and to the forging of 
unity between the United States and 
the USSR. We feel that our readers 
would not want this work impeded 
through lack of needed funds. We 
are therefore confident that our ap- 
peal will be heeded and that our 
goal of a $10,000 fund will be at- 
tained. 

We are asking every one of our 
readers to ask himself but one ques- 
tion and act immediately in terms 
of the answer: What is the maxi- 
mum amount I can afford to give to 
Soviet Russia Today Unity and Vic- 
tory Fund? 





Mr. Theodore Bayer 


SOVIET RUSSIA TODAY 
114 East 32 Street, New York, 16, N. Y. 


I am enclosing herewith $ as my con- 
tribution to the Unity and Victory Fund. 
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The Human Story of Dnieprostroy 
A review by JESSICA SMITH ~ 


Wivp River by Anna Louise Strong. Lit- 
tle Brown and Company, Boston. 327 
pages. $2.50. 


NNA LOUISE STRONG has her- 
self most eloquently described “Wild 
River” as “a novel of the people who 
built the Dnieper Dam and then de- 
stroyed it in the battle for the world.” 
Into this book she has poured the “dis- 
tilled essence” of her twenty years in 
the Soviet Union, her intimate knowledge 
of the great people she has known better 
than perhaps any other American. She 
has filled it with her love for them. And 
through her knowledge and love she is 
able to make clear both the harshness and 
the splendor o¥ their struggle to build the 
new world they face death to save today. 
Miss Strong tells her powerful story of 
the building of the Dnieper Dam through 
the building of a new human being. 
Stepan becomes the symbol of the whole 
heroic new generation forged since the 
revolution as the dam itself becomes the 
symbol of the new world they have built. 
The story opens with the dismantling 
of the great power house on the eve of 
the Germans’ coming. They were taking 
out the last generator— 


This last generator was an American 
one. Ten years ago it had come from Gen- 
eral Electric, from a town in New York 
of which they could not even pronounce the 
name. It was the first installed. Five 
American generators, then four that were 
made by the young Soviet industry. How 
proud their plants—yes, their whole people 
—has been of those first giant generators, 
as good as the American-made. The whole 
Dnieper Dam, in its planning and _ build- 
ing, had united the engineering skill of the 
two countries. They owed it not only to 
themselves but to the Americans not to sur- 
render to Hitler what two great, free 
peoples had built. This generator had 
journeyed far from New York to what 
seemed its final home on the Dnieper. It 
would start on another long journey 
tonight. 


Stepan plays a great part in this dis- 
mantling as he has played in its: construc- 
tion. The story then moves back in time 
‘to the great epic of construction. It tells 
of the taming of the wild spirit of Stepan, 
former “bezprizornie,” and the taming of 
the wild river, together, and the harness- 
ing of the great strength of both the boy 
and the river. \ 

With these two main strands Miss 
Strong has dexterously interwoven rich 
strands from her manysided experiences 
in all phases of Soviet development. The 
heroic sacrifices that went into the build- 
ing of Dnieprostroy as into its destruc- 
tion, were typical of the great epic of 
labor through which the whole country 
was industrialized in two decades. The 
thrilling story of the competition of the 
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workers on the right and left banks was 
repeated in all the other mighty indus- 
trial products of the Five-Year Plans. 
The story of the Red Dawn Farm, the 
fight of the collective farmers against the 
kulaks and against their own weaknesses, 
and their final triumph—these set forth 
in microcosm the whole development of 
Soviet agriculture. As the story un- 
folds we feel, in terms of human fulfill- 
ment, the struggles and achievements in 
culture, their real and growing democ- 
racy, and the interflow of confidence, 
respect and love in the people’s relaticns 
with their leaders. 

Anya, the heroine, symbolizes the free- 
dom and equality of Soviet womanhood. 
The love story of Stepan and Anya, their 
difficulties in throwing off old ways of 
living and adjusting themselves to new, 
their struggle to keep their own inter- 
ests and at the same time to build a 
common life and bring up their children 
in comradeship, is a spotlighted section of 
the great battle that Soviet youth has 
fought and won. In this novel, in a 
special way, all the characters are real, 
because Anna Louise Strong has known 
them all. Throughout the book every 


episode reflects the reality of Soviet life. 

Miss Strong writes of all this with the 
kind of simplicity and directness only pos- 
sible to those who understand their sub- 
ject with every fibre of their being. 

In these words she tells of the destruc- 
tion of the dam: 

Stepan turned toward the detonator. For 
days he had dreaded this moment as the 
end of more than his own existence. .. . It 
was only a great relief he felt as he made 
the connection and threw himself flat on 
the ground behind the hill. 

For miles around they heard the roar of 
the explosion. Red Army men, digging in 
all night on the eastern shore, heard it; 
their faces grew set and grim. Refugees, 
approaching the station from the west, 
heard it; an old woman in a cart crossed 
herself many times as she turned back 
toward the pursuing death... the dying 
echoes reached the trains that were slowly 
pulling eastward, shunting on many sidings 
to make room for the. Army trains that still 
advanced. Anya, still only a few miles 
beyond Zaporozhye, straining her ears at 
dawn for this last signal from Stepan, 
caught the far trembling of the earth and 
knew that the Dnieper Dam was gone. 

And she tells the meaning of that 
heroic act when, in answer to Ivan’s 
remark “It seems we’re back where we 
started. We've burned the farm and 
blown up the dam, and destroyed every- 
thing we built in twenty years,” Stepan 
says: “No, Ivan, we’re not back where 
we started. We're two hundred mil- 
lion lifetimes ahead. We built not only 
the Red Dawn Farm and the Dnieper 
Dam. We built the people that burned 
the farm and blew up the dam in the war 
to save the world.” 


Orlikova’s Story 
A review by HOWARD FAST 


THE RUNNING Ting, by Irina Alex- 
ander. Duell, Sloan and Pearce, $2.50. 
Reviewed by Howard Fast. 


ALINA SEDOVA, the heroine of 

this book, came to New York not 
long ago. She came under her real 
name, Valentina Orlikova—a Soviet sea- 
woman, frail, very lovely, and very casu- 
al about the fact that she was third 
mate on a Soviet Merchant vessel—a 
living, -breathing and unusually pretty 
contradiction of several thousand years 
of male chauvinism. Irina Alexander 
spoke to this Soviet sailor, and here in 
this book, part fiction, part fact, is the 
story she gathered. And as a story, it’s 
a strange and incredible and in many 
ways wonderful tale of a land where 
men and women, at long last, walk side 
by side. 

A child learned to love. the sea in 
Vladivostok. A girl calmly announced 
that she was going to be a sailor, for 
the world she lived in made such things 
possible. Galina Sedova went to work 
in a shipyard, and the fact that a man 
twice her size worked beside her made 
things neither incredible nor ugly. She 
took the exams for the naval academy 
in Leningrad, entered there as a student, 
and in time stood on the bridge of a 


ship. She was on a ship in the Baltic 
when Germany attacked Russia; she re- 
turned to Leningrad, fought for her city, 
participated in some of the adventures 
of a guerrilla band, married, parted from 
her husband because war made such 
partings necessary, and came finally to 
New York—to stand at a banquet table, 
to smile and blush and try to tell a 
little of what she had seen. 

That, briefly and baldly, is the story 
in “The Running Tide.” Behind it, are 
fine graphic scenes of life in the Soviet 
Union, a good description of Leningrad 
at war and brisk details of life in a 
Soviet Naval Academy. 

For me, the best part of the book 
is Miss Alexander’s casual acceptance 
of the woman’s role in the Soviet Union 
—an acceptance which permits Sedova to 
remain a woman, completely a woman, 
while doing what we here would call 
“a man’s work.” We talk a good deal 
of the emancipation of women in the 
Western Democracies; but although we 
have made great steps in practical mat- 
ters, psychologically our women are not 
too far ahead of the nineteenth century. 
Very often license is desperately substi- 
tuted for freedom, and the double stand- 
ard punishes the woman and ignores the 
man. Sedova works and fights in 4 
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world which accepts her, decently and 
without condescension. 

I would have preferred that Miss 
Alexander had gotten Orlikova to talk 
more, had drawn from her enough in- 
formation to put this tale down all as 
fact instead of part fiction. For if it were 
all fact, in the fashion of many related 
tales of this war, the author would not 
have to labor her points, as sometimes she 
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does. This strange world of the Soviet is, 
after all, not so strange; aims, desires, 
hopes, are basically the same as ours. And 
interpolation is not necessary if people 
are presented as credible, understandable 
human beings. 

However, it is a story so inspiring, so 
important to have known, that we can 
be grateful to the author for making it 
known. 


Year of Tigers and Blood 
A review by WILLIAM ROSE BENET 


THE FourtH DeEcADE AND OTHER 
Poems, by Norman Rosten. New 
York: Farrar &* Rinehart. 1943. $2. 


HE title of this review is a phrase 

of Mr. Rosten’s in his introduc- 
tory poem to a book with three com- 
ponents. It is a book of today, of the 
blood and sweat and tears of today. 
First you have a poem, that was also a 
radio script, about the heroic defense 
at Bataan; then a long varied poem 
about Youth and the War in Spain, the 
preview of the coming horror, “seekers 
of the truth in a time of treachery,” 
something plain and terrible and true, 
from which our diplomats still avert 
their faces; then the heroic story of 
Sevastopol, a name to stand in history 
with Stalingrad. 

Norman Rosten’s first book, “Return 
Again, Traveler,” was chosen by my 
brother Stephen for publication as the 
1940 choice of the Yale Series of 
Younger Poets, a series for which he 
also chose, during his lifetme, the poetry 
of Muriel Rukeyser, Jeremy Ingalls, Joy 
Davidman, and Margaret Walker. Mr. 
Rosten stood in very good company. He 
received a Guggenheim Fellowship in 
Poetry for 1941-2. He did good radio 
plays for the “Treasury Star Parade” 
to aid the War effort. A cantata has 
been made from his “Song for America.” 
He is a new American poet of strong 
fibre. 

I have no quarrel with anything Mr. 
Rosten has to say. I sometimes demur 
concerning his way of saying it. I demur 
as I demur concerning much of the poetry 
that stems from the free verse of an 
earlier time, that though it is often 
efteetive it is no more effective than good 
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prose would be; it is not as effective as 
the best poetry would be; the best poetry, 
in addition to the merits of this, would 
possess real movement; the rhythmic 
impetus, that can glide, swerve, and 
check, rise like a wave, overwhelm like 
a percussion climax. There is little of 
this in modern work; there is but faint 
musical flow. 

As Mr. Rosten distinctly belongs to 
the stronger, more dynamic of our 
young poets, it would be churlish to 
press this point too far with regard to 
his own work. At least he is dealing 
with material of moment. And this is 
poetry the people can read and under- 
stand. It is also the result of observa- 
tion and feeling. It is direct; it is mov- 
ing. 


I come to this cold and empty shore. 
I come to dip my hand in the blood. 


I hope that this poet will not remain 
satisfied with his management of phrase, 
however. Too often one wishes it lifted 
to the superlative. It is good, it is 
descriptive; but “good” and “descrip- 
tive’ are not enough. His greatest merit 
lies in the utterly simple and direct, like 
the lines above. You will note only one 
dissyllable there. 

Mr. Rosten is more interested in the 
story of the people than in technique. 
There is a tremendous story gathering 
form in our time. But technique will 
enter into the telling; for, after all, 
“technique” is only workmanship, com- 
mand of the most striking way in which 
to present what you have to tell. If it 
is not always easily understood of the 
many, what would you have? What 
people would really value an art lowered 
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to the lowest common denominator? In 
any case, art has many forms; art is 
Proteus. There is only one touchstone; 
the knowledge of the presence of great 
art is, in the end, inescapable. It is 
necessary to speak of art when one con- 
siders the heroic material presented to 
us by the events of our own time. Make 
no mistake; for all the seeming baseness, 
sordidness, folly, and stupidity we may 
see about us, we are living in one of 
the great epochs of the world! 

I am not going to criticize Mr. Ros- 
ten’s book in detail. It is a book you 
should read for the stories in it. The 
poet later on will be able to tell such 
stories with an even greater command 
of language. But he is one of our young 
poets who is saying things worth saying; 
he is one intensely alive in his own day. 
For this magazine, Soviet Russia Today, 
let me quote these striking lines, con- 
cerning the arrival in that past time of 
hope for Spain, in Barcelona harbor, 
of the soviet motorship Komsomol: 


In this dangerous harbor, warning 
the world, 

the Komsomol swings her cargo to 
dock; 

the crew sings, and man does not 
know defeat; 

not while this ship stands in the 
harbor 

bringing food, and strength, and for 
all to see 

the mighty color of her flag. 


Soviet Poetry 


A Review by 
ISIDOR SCHNEIDER 


Soviet Ports AND Poetry, by Alex- 
ander Kaun. University of California 


Press. $2.50. 


USSIAN poetry before the Revo- 

lution, like that of the European 
countries and America, was marked by 
decadent content and extremist forms. 
Its various schools corresponded to the 
Symbolists, Imagists and Futurists that 
we are familiar with in American and 
West European poetry. They operated 
in an atmosphere as Bohemian as those 
of the Western European capitals and 
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New York. There was the same melange 
of, international influences — including 
even that of Ezra Pound. 

In poetry, consequently, the immediate 
heritage of the revolution was a con- 


fused one. Yet, the brevity of verse, 
the fact that it could be circulated 
through recitation when paper was un- 
available for print; that the strained, 
tense utterance that was the dominant 
trend was suitable to the strained tense 
times; and finally, that the poets, more 
headlong than other writers, threw them- 
selves into the revolutionary struggle, 
made poetry the dominant writing of the 
years of revolution and Civil War. The 
poets even considered themselves entitled 
to an autonomous position in Soviet 
society. 

But its predominance passed and its 
character and interests changed as the 
country turned to peaceful construction. 
The poets remained as active as before. 
The new trends included organization, 
education and verbal devices to proletar- 
ianize poetry; attempts to introduce the 
sounds, rhythms and impacts of machin- 
ery; and to have it express the collective 
rather than the individual. 

There was also, however, a strong 
urge for reunion with the Russian liter- 
ary tradition and with the main stream 
of world literature. The folk poetry of 
the country particularly of the minor 
nationalities was encouraged, together 
with reciprocal influences between Rus- 
sian poetry and the poetry of the other 
peoples. And into the scope of poetry 
came themes that had formerly been 


frowned on or neglected — idyllic and 
personal emotion and the country’s his- 
tory and myth. 

In Soviet poetry and in Soviet literary 
development in general there was only 
one period when there was a threat of 
regimented control. This came about 
despite the opposition of the government, 
when a group, representing extreme left- 
ism in literature, managed to intrigue 
their way into control of literary organi- 
zations, merging them into one under 
their domination. As soon as its effects 
and dangers became clear the govern- 
ment dissolved it, calling for the creation 
of a Writers’ Union in its place in which 
writers of all tendencies would belong 
on an equal basis and in which no 
literary faction could dominate the rest. 
This let loose a new flood of literary 
energy. 

Thus the first quarter century of 
Soviet poetry is a record of fervent activ- 
ity. Its vigor and change, hardly to be 
matched in any other country, makes 
ridiculous the slanderous charges of gov- 
ernment inhibition and dictation. And 
the Soviet achievements, in poetry, count- 
ing the work of Mayakovsky, Blok, Pas- 
ternak, Tvardovsky and Kirsanov, to say 
nothing of the folk poets, challenge those 
of any other country in the same period. 

Professor Kaun has performed a vital 
service in making this record available 
to us in a book of distinguished scholar- 
ship, comprehensive, yet clear and read- 
able. It is to be hoped that the larger 
work on Soviet literature of which this 
is a part, will soon be available. 


A Mine of Information. 
A review by EDWIN S. SMITH 


THE Soviet Union Topay. An Outline 
Study, prepared by the Staff of the 
American Russian Institute. $1.00. 


HE National Council of American- 
Soviet Friendship is under a steady 
bombardment of requests for information 
about the Soviet Union coming from stu- 
dents and teachers, from public figures in 
all walks of life, from workers, farmers 
and many others, as well as from our 
local Councils which are increasingly be- 
ing turned to as the sources of informa- 
tion on the USSR in their communities. 
The existing serious books on the So- 
viet Union do not fill the need of those 
persons who want a single volume on the 
‘Soviet Union which is. comprehensive, 
authentic and brief, something which can 
also serve as a book of reference. 

The Staff of the American Russian 
Institute has finally met this, need with 
a splendid book called “The Soviet Union 
Today.” By organizing their “Outline 
Study” in the form of a college syllabus, 
they have been able to cram into 111 
pages, and publish at one dollar, a book 
containing the most complete description 
of the USSR that has been made avail- 
able in many years. 

The chapter headings speak for them- 
selves: The Land and the People; His- 
torical Setting; Government under the 
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1936: Constitution; National Economy; 
Social Services; Culture; Foreign Policy; 
and The USSR at War. 

The table of contents is organized not 
only for readings but for reference. If 
your need is for material to counter the 
confusion roused by Soviet-baiters on 
the question of the Polish frontiers, the 
sub-title “Occupation of Eastern Poland”’ 
guides you to a brief, but pithy, presen- 
tation of the essential facts. After a brief 
description of the events of September, 
1939, the authors cite, without comment, 
Winston Churchill’s statement “That the 
Russian armies should stand on this line 
was clearly necessary for the safety of 
Russia against the Nazi menace.” This 


was also Molotov’s official explanation. 


Quoted also is the courageous letter sent 
by Lloyd George to the Polish Ambas- 
sador at London, saying that “. . . the 
advancing Russian troops are being hailed 
by the peasants as deliverers .. . Russian 
armies marched into territories which 
were not Polish and which were forcibly 
annexed to Poland after the Great War 
despite fierce protests and armed resis- 
tance by the inhabitants.” 

In “The Soviet Union Today” the sol- 
dier—and the armchair strategist—will 
find a description of the country’s prepa- 
ration for defense, its mobilization, the 
applications of martial law, the course 


of the war, campaign by campaign, with 
the casualties suffered, material losses 
sustained, and the officers in charge. The 
citizen active on the home front will 
learn how civilian defense and war re- 
lief were organized, how war bond cam- 
paigns were conducted and how religious 
organizations took part in the war effort. 
The banker will find a description of 
the financial system, the industrialist and 
the union man—an outline of the man- 
agement of industry, the function of the 
trade unions, and the manner in which 
both cooperate to win the war. 

For the artist, the musician and the 
writer there is a fascinating chapter on 
the achievements of Soviet art. And the 
teacher will discover a rounded descrip- 
tion of the educational system. The doc- 
tor and the nurse will see the full picture 
of the system of socialized medicine, and 
the ordinary citizen will learn how the 
Soviet citizen and his family are provided 
for in time of need. The farmer will re- 
ceive a clear, understandable picture of 
collective farming as it operates in the 
USSR. The railroadman will learn how 
the Russians’ managed to supply the Red 
Army over roads which the Germans 
thought they had wrecked beyond repair. 
The scientist will be interested by the 
brief but detailed description of the 
country’s peoples, its climate and geog- 
raphy as well as by the data on the or- 
ganization and accomplishments of Soviet 
science. And the average American will 
find the answers to his questions about 
how the Soviet government operates and 
how it came to be. 

“The Soviet Union Today” has one 
fault; there just isn’t enough of it, since 
the book was written as a syllabus for 
study groups and as a birds-eye view of 
what was most important to know about 
the Soviet Union. It was not intended to 
be an encyclopedia. However, the authors 
have provided detailed lists of further 
readings in the body of their text after 
each subject is discussed, as well as an 
excellent all-over bibliography. 


It Made History 


Timur AND His Gane by Arkady Gai- 
dar. Translated by Zina Voynow. II- 
lustrated by Zhenya Gay. Charles 
Scribners Sons. $1.75. 


Ra every child on your Chirstmas 
list this remarkable little book 
should be a first choice. It is exciting; 
it is gay. It gives a vivid sense of the 
spirit df Soviet life. American boys and 
girls who read it will be brought to a 
boy-to-boy closeness with the children 
ot our Soviet Ally. 

“Timur and His Gang” has had an 
extraordinary career. It is probable that 
no story written for children has had such 
a direct and far reaching influence. There 
are now tens of thousands of Timurites 


throughout the Soviet Union. They col- | 


lect scrap. They pitch in with weeding 
in the Spring and harvesting in the Fall. 
They help in hospitals. They are fire 
watchers. They do the house chores for 
Soviet families that are in trouble, taking 


(Continued on page 31) 
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AM fifty-one years old. In my long 

years in zoology I have given most 
attention to the breeding of animals 
important in the economy of the North, 
particularly foxes, reindeer, rabbits and 
dogs. 

I have helped in the Russian natur- 
alization of many American natives of 
your forests and swamps. Silver fox 
and mink from your continent are now 
being raised in our country and are 
thriving, as are American muskrat and 
seafox. Hundreds of thousands of 
American-Russian fox skins have en- 
tered our fur markets. 

In 1928 I designed and set out the 
first fur-breeding state farm in our 
country at Pushkino, on the outskirts 
of Moscow. American fur dealers who 
attended the Moscow and Leningrad 
fur auctions are familiar with this farm 
where some of the immigrants from 
your American forests got their start 
in their new Russian homeland. 

I also participated in the organiza- 
tion of a Central Scientific Zoological 
laboratory in the Moscow environs for 
intensive animal breeding experiments. 
There we have succeeded in breeding 
new colors. We are now experiment- 
ing in the domestication of river beav- 
ers, raising them in cells. 

The war has turned us to the train- 
ing of service dogs for the front. In 
this we are having considerable success. 
We are also having success in training 
Eskimo dogs for the hunt. More than 
ten million squirrels, annually, are now 
being brought in by the use of these 
newly trained Eskimo dogs. As a re- 
sult of the war, too, we have turned 
to new animal sources for food. We 
are raising rabbits for meat, and gath- 
ering more game for the table. 

To turn to our Moscow Zoo, it may 
interest you to know the reactions of 
the animals under the bombardments, 
during the siege. We had to deal. with 
two problems—protecting the animals 
from the shells and from exposure 
when their shelter was smashed. 

The herbivorous animals — goats, 
boars and especially reindeer, suffered 
extremely from terror during the bom- 
hardments. Among the birds, all of 
whom showed great nervousness, pea- 
cocks and pheasants were most severely 
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By PROF. PAUL PETRIAYEV 


A director of the Moscow zoo describes the acclimatization of American 
animals in Russia and the behavior of zoo animals under bombardment 


affected. On the other hand the pre- 
datory animals and the elephants were 
cool. 


For example, an incendiary bomb | 


fell into a tiger’s cage. He jumped to 
a shelf at the side of his cage, and 
calmly entered the adjoining cage when 
the attendant opened the door between 
them. And he returned to his cage 
after the attendant had put out the 
bomb. 

The elephants met the situation not 
only with calm but with intelligence. 
When two incendiaries broke through 
the roof at their feet they walked out, 
went to a pond nearby, filled their 
trunks and came back and put out the 
flames. 

Despite the difficult war conditions 
we have kept the zoo going and have 


made some replacements of casualties. 
The Zoo is a bird sanctuary and mi- 
grants flock there during their nesting 
season. We have eighty swans and a 
great variety of ducks. Animals have 
continued to breed, among them wild 
goats and a zebra. Even a baby hippo 
has been added to the zoo population. 
The calmest citizen of our zoo has 
been an American—a condor from the 
Andes. He has lived in the park for 
54 years and is now passing through 
his fifth war. This sombre and digni- 
fied bird is allowed full liberty. In the 
morning he promenades through the 
alleys, then gives the gardener a chill 
by flying over the flower beds taking 
a nip here and there; and after he has 
taken his constitutional, returns to his 
cell as if it were his mountain nest. 


Reading down: The elephants added to their popularity by their calm and intelligent 


behavior under bombardment. 


The ride in the camel chariot was one of the firsts 


on the list of young visitors to the Moscow zoo. 
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On German War Prisoners 


To Soviet Russia TopDay: 

I am an American soldier whose job it 
has been for the past several months to 
help guard and convoy German prisoners 
to prison camps in the United States. I 
have talked to hundreds of prisoners and 
find that the great majority attempt to 
justify Hitler’s war by insisting that Ger- 
many is fighting to “rescue” civilization 
from the Red Russians. These prisoners 
denounce the Russians as “barbarians” who 
never give up in battle and who fight like 
mad to the last man. A number of these 
damn fascists have had the gall to tell 
me that the Russians use unfair tactics 
when fighting. They claim that we are 
being misled by false democratic propa- 
ganda in fighting Germany when the 
enemy of all is Soviet Russia. All Ger- 
many wants, say they, is living space; it 
is the Russians, Jews and plutocrats who 
stand in their way, therefore they fight. 

This type of fascist propaganda has 
completely poisoned the minds of Hitler’s 
soldiers. The job of re-educating them in 
the United States for democracy will be 
a tremendous one. 

I have been dismayed to learn that a 
German language newspaper published in 
New York, Neue Volkszeitung, is being 
permitted to circulate in prison camps 
here. This paper follows a consistent anti- 
Soviet policy and in almost every issue 
denounces the Soviet Union as being in- 
sincere and in using duplicity in its deal- 
ings with the United Nations. Neue Volks- 
zeitung is doing its share in helping to 
sow the seeds of disunity among the 
United Nations. Its aim seems to be to 
completely isolate the Soviet Union from 
the rest of the world, a very ambitious 
undertaking to which Gerhard Seger, the 
editor, has dedicated his life. 

The following statement appeared in an 
editorial in the issue of August 28, 1943: 
“The Russians wish the Western powers 
to take on themselves a new and heavy 
risk in the West in order that they them- 
selves shall have a better chance for 
victory in the East. Note well, all this 
wholly out of friendship and without re- 
ciprocation. And with respect to Japan 
where many Anglo-Saxon voices have also 
been raised on behalf of a second front to 
be opened by the Russians, they wish to 
bind themselves in no way.” 

I am sure that papers like Neue Volks- 
zeitung circulating in prison camps here, 
will help bolster Nazi morale among 
prisoners. Instead of circulating really 
democratic newspapers among _ prisoners, 
we permit this anti-United Nations ma- 
terial to appear. 

Reading a paper like Neue Volkszcitung, 
one could conclude that our enemy is Soviet 
Russia, not Germany or Japan. No doubt 
the Nazis among the prisoners will wel- 
come such anti-Soviet expressions. I am 
sure they will make use of this type of 
propaganda among those prisoners begin- 
ning to see through Hitler and Fascism. 

As an American soldier fighting against 
the forces of evil represented by fascism, 
I urge the removal of Neue Volkszeitung 
from prison camps, as a means of further- 
ing unity and harmony among the United 
Nations. 


Newport News, Va. 
An American Soldier 
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FROM OUR READERS By 


From Canada 


To Soviet Russia Topay: 

Since arriving on this side of the Atlan- 
tic, I have “discovered” the magazine 
Soviet Russia Today and find it pretty 
good. As a young, but enthusiastic, admirer 
of the USSR it is gratifying to find such 
work in progress to try and obtain a bet- 
ter understanding amongst the United Na- 
tions for our great ally. 

Particularly do I like the articles by Rus- 
sians from Russia, about Russia and all 
that is going on there at the moment. They 
give a true “straight from the _ horse’s 
mouth” atmosphere to the whole publica- 
tion, and a life usually lacking in the nor- 
mal periodicals and magazines. 

LAC J. Barras-Walker 
Medicine Hat, Alberta, Canada 


From Australia 


To Soviet Russia Topay: 

I was given last week a recent number 
of your book, and I think it’s a wonderful 
publication, best I’ve seen, by far. All my 
friends think the same. I am a member of 
the Russian-Australian Relations Commit- 
tee and the Russian Medical Aid Commit- 
tee here in Perth and in our small way we 
are steadily and consistently working for 
a better appreciation of our wonderful 
Soviet ally. We feel proud that our or- 
ganizations throughout Australia helped in 
no small measure to bring around that 
happy moment when our Federal Labour 
Government announced an exchange of 
diplomats between the USSR and Australia. 


Maurice Silver 
Mt. Lawley, Western Australia 


Celebrates Kiev’s Liberation 


To Soviet Russia ToDAay: 

I am celebrating the liberation of Kiev 
by renewing my subscription. 

The tremendous victories of the Red 
Army are of such vast significance to the 
welfare of humanity, that I feel over- 
whelmed and humbled, in my admiration 
of the greatness and dignity which man- 
kind is attaining through these victories. 

I feel ashamed, too, that so many of our 
representatives and our newspapers in 
America appear more eager, at this time, 
to fight our President and to hamstring 
our labor unions, than to join whole-heart- 
edly in the fight against Fascism. 

Much as I would have liked to attend 
the U. S.-Soviet amity rally at Madison 
Square Garden tonight, I worked over- 
time instead, at my job on production of 
war equipment, as it made me feel closer 
to those people who are bearing the major 
share of the burden, who are making the 
greatest sacrifices, are winning the great- 
est battles, and who could have pre- 
vented this global blood-bath had other 
nations been more willing to cooperate 
with them. Let us hope devoutly that we 
have learned our lesson! 

I am enclosing payment for two sub- 
scriptions. Please send one to anyone who 
may need it and who may not be able to 
afford it. 


Long Beach, New York 
Thurston M. Hamer 





Moscow Subways 


To Soviet Russia Topay: 

I am former Asst. City Engineer, seventy- 
four years old, and a regular reader of 
SRT and many books etc. on Russia, so I 
seem to be very much better informed on 
things there than are the majority. 

All have been deluged with the amazing 
war effort but we hear little of civilian 
activities no less wonderful. 

Here, where all public works have been 
suspended because of war—even “patch- 
ing”—the extension of the famous Moscow 
Subway during the siege seems to appeal 
the most to the few who have heard of it. 

There has been only one obscure item 
about this in local press. Very few seem 
to have heard at all about the biggest and 
finest subway in the world in Moscow. 

I am well informed by technical litera- 
ture and exhibit at World’s Fair. 

So I believe an article in your magazine 
with plenty of pictures about the subway 
in general and its war-extension in particu- 
lar will help appreciation of the great in- 
dustrial efficiency of the Russian people 
in lines other than war. T. W. Clarke 


Syracuse, N. Y. 


From A News Commentator 


To Soviet Russia Topay: 

I am a news commentator (a small-time 
one, if you like) and my work is very fasci- 
nating. I have a program that is called 
“The Background of the News.” Much of 
it is historical, and combined with a resume 
of the world news. It is good fun but 
plenty of work. 

Your magazine “Soviet Russia Today,” I 
consider a “must” in my reading. I have 
bought it at the news stand for a long time 
but would like to subscribe for it. I am 
choosing “Russia’s Fighting Forces” to be 
sent with my subscription. 

I especially appreciate the pictures and 
illustrations which you include in your 
magazine for they tell a story that strikes 
deeper than written words. Your short, 
short story, “A Soviet Love Story,” in the 
July issue, was one of the most graphic 
I have ever read. In fact, I like your 
magazine. 


Beaumont, Texas 
Mrs. Lois Marchbanks 


A Library In Hawaii 


(Enclosure from one of our subscribers) 


DeEaR Mr. HARTMANN: 

We are getting our annual magazine 
order ready to send in and we wondered 
if you intended giving the Library of 
Hawaii a gift copy of Soviet Russia Today 
again during the year 1944. 

We have appreciated your gift very 
much, and decided that if you do not wish 
to continue the gift we will subscribe for it 
for the year 1944. It seems to be in great 
demand and we would like to continue 
having it in the Library. 

Sincerely yours, 
Alice P. Bailey 


Honolulu, 2, Mrs. Alice P. Bailey 


1: Library of Hawaii 
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I LIVED IN BESIEGED MOSCOW 


(Continued from page 15) 


was shared, for many people brought 
jars, pans and took some of this meal 
home to share with the family. For 
dinner we again had dry bread and 
water or tea. There were a number 
of reasons why the civilian population 
suffered so greatly. This was before 
American aid was coming in large 
enough quantities and for the govern- 
ment it was a question of feeding either 
the vast army along that tremendous 
front, or the civilian population. 

In fact, the Russian slogan and 
thought that dominated everyone’s 
mind and was the guiding star of all 
their plans and work was: “Everything 
for the front, everything for victory ;” 
and anything, no matter how personal- 
ly important it might be, had no sig- 
nificance whatever unless it came with- 
in the limits of this slogan, or had some 
relation to it. For instance, there was 
no civilian air or rail traffic whatever. 
There was no visiting, therefore, of 
wives to husbands, relatives, and so on. 
All transportation was for the use of 
the front only. When rations were 
being cut, butter disappeared and its 
place was taken by lard from America. 
It was advertised as American lard in 
the newspapers and sold in the stores 
as such. The Russians used it really 
in place of butter, spreading it on 
their bread. But in time the lard 
disappeared, being given to the army. 

So during that viciously cold winter 
the population subsisted on the most 
meager daily meal and bread. And 


even so we were better off than those 
in Leningrad; for they subsisted on 
one slice of black bread a day, weigh- 
ing 125 grams (31 grams equals one 
ounce.) Beside the division of the 
bread ration into three parts daily, 
everyone carried a bit of a crust of 
bread in his pocket or in her purse to 
stave off the overpowering spell of 
dizziness or faintness that would come 
about through continuous lack of food. 
One’s values change utterly. I re- 
member receiving for my birthday in 
November what I shall always consider 
the most precious and valuable birth- 
day present I ever received. It was six 
small onions which lasted me three 
days. We teachers used to joke amongst 
ourselves when we sat around in the 
teachers’ room during class period for 
each one of us had to have a personal 
argument with herself before she could 
actually summon up the strength to 
arise from her seat. We sat in the 
unheated classrooms wearing everything 
that we could possibly put on ourselves. 
All the classes had to be conducted 
only orally for the ink was frozen 
hard as ice and the students’ fingers 
were too numb to hold the pencil and 
their written home compositions were 
also suspended for the same reason. 
Conditions such as these continued 


‘up to the time I left Moscow almost 


a year later. 


(The concluding article in this series will 
appear in our next issue.) 


CHILDREN’S BOOK THAT MADE HISTORY 


(Continued from page 28) 


under their particular charge the families 

of Red Army and Red Navy men. 
They keep up the morale in every 

phase of the life of Soviet children. Two 


Timurite mottoes in the schools are “Let ° 


Hitler abandon the hope of preventing 
us from studying” and “We must get 
high grades in our studies so that we will 
not feel ashamed before our fathers 
when they return from the front.” 

Arkady Gaidar, the author of the book, 
was recently killed in action. He has left 
an unwithering memorial to himself in 
this vivid book and the organization 
which it has inspired. 

What gives this book its effect is its 














Note: The story, “The Only Son,” by Con- 
stantine Simonov, published in our Dec., 
1943 issue was translated by Norbert Guter- 
man and is contained in the collection of 
Simonov’s Stories, entitled, “No Quarter” 
and published by L. B. Fischer. The book 


will be reviewed in our next issue. 
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lively action. Things happen in it. It is 
anything but preachy. Gaidar understood 
the universal tendency of children to 
form into gangs in an effort to find di- 
rections for their energies. Given one 
kind of direction, their energies might 
be turned to mischief; given another di- 
rection, they might take a useful course. 

In “Timur and His Gang” Gaidar 
made a dramatic little story of the clash 
of these two directions as shown in the 
hostilities between Timur’s gang, with 
its codes, signals and important services 
and Kvakin’s gang of orchard raiders. 
Timur’s gang eventually absorbs Kvakin’s 
gang and in a wholly credible manner. 
Then comes the events of the Summer 
of 1941; and Timur’s gang becomes one 
of the Soviet war assets. 

It is a pleasure to note that among 
the influx of books that are at last bring- 
ing a true picture of our Soviet ally to 
adult America, there is also this excel- 
lent one for American children. 


An Important Book 


ECEIVED too late for review in 

this issue we wish to bring to 
the attention of our readers a very 
important new book, “The Baltic 
Riddle. This book is an analysis 
of Finland and of Soviet Estonia, 
Soviet Latvia and Soviet Lithuania 
and their roles in the world struggle 
of democracy against fascism.” The 
Baltic Riddle is published by L. B. 


Fischer. 


Vital New 


Material! 


THE SOVIET UNION TODAY 


An Outline Study, 
* Syllabus, and Bibliography 








The only comprehensive summary of the 
basic facts of the whole field of Soviet 
life, with detailed page references, 
questions for discussion, and an anno- 
tated bibliography. $1.00 


SOVIET HEALTH CARE IN PEACE 
AND WAR 


by ROSE MAURER 


An up-to-the-minute study of the 
achievements of the Soviets in main- 
taining health and conquering disease; 
how the Soviet health system meets the 
problems of war. 10c 


ACADEMY OF SCIENCES 
REPORTS 


Development of the Exact Sciences 
in the USSR 


by Academician A. F. JOFFE 


Twenty-five Years of Power 
Development in the USSR 


by Academician A. V. VINTER 


In these reports made at the jubilee 
session of the Academy of Sciences, 
November 45-18, 1942, two leading So- 
viet scientists describe the tremendous 
scientific achievements made during the 
twenty-five years of Soviet power. 
Bound together. 25¢ 


PICTURES OF THE USSR 


Sixteen postcards for children and 
adults. 15c 


Order from the 


AMERICAN-RUSSIAN 


INSTITUTE, Inc. 


56 W. 45th Street 
New York 19, New York 








SOCIAL INSURANCE IN THE SOVIET UNION 
(Continued from page 10) 


each republic, as for special forms of 
relief. 

Thirdly, there is the combined in- 
surance against all the main risks of 
life and of work, which is administered 
by the trade unions. This covers dis- 
ablement and maternity benefit, funeral 
allowances, superannuation pensions to 
those who have passed a certain age but 
continue at work, children’s aid, the 
provision of rest homes and sanatoria 
and assistance to travel. These benefits 
are administered in each factory or 
place of employment by specially con- 
stituted Social Insurance Councils, at- 
tached to the factory committee (which 
is the elected trade union committeg in 
the factory). 

These Councils include voluntary 
officials called “insurance delegates,” 
nominated by the factory committee to 
visit sick persons, check malingering 
and supervise the work of rest-homes, 
etc. In 1938 there were over 300,000 
of these “insurance delegates” through- 
out the country and some 200,000 
were members of the insurance coun- 
cils. The trade unions also employ some 
1,800 doctors to supervise public health 
institutions, to issue certificates of sick- 
ness, and to study preventive measures 
in industry against accident and_ ill- 
health. 

In 1940 the total insurance budget 
of the trade unions amounted to some 
8.6 billion rubles; and the estimate for 
this item adopted at the eighth session 
of the Supreme Soviet in 1941 was 
nearly ten billion. Of this sum between 
a third and a half represents expendi- 
ture on temporary disablement (or 
sickness) benefit. Next in importance 
comes maternity benefit and the pro- 
vision of rest-homes and sanatoria (of 
which the trade unions in 1940 pos- 
sessed 631 and 234 respectively), to- 
gether making up about a fifth of total 
expenditure. The fund from which 
these benefits are paid is financed by a 
levy on each industrial enterprise (or 
other institution) averaging about 614 
per cent of its wage-bill. Gtaded be- 
tween different employments, the vari- 
ation is from slightly under 4 per cent 
to just over 10 per cent according to 
the degree of risk which employment 
entails. 


Insurance Benefits 
(1) Old age pensions were original- 
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ly introduced in 1927 for textile work- 
ers and then extended to a number of 
other basic industries after 1929. To- 
day, they cover all wage-earners and 
(since 1937) salary-earners who have 
had a certain minimum period of em- 
ployment. The pension amounts to be- 
tween 50 and 60 per cent of the normal 
wage varying with the industry. In 
the case of miners, for example, and 
certain other unhealthy trades it is 60 
per cent. In most cases the qualifying 
period is 25 years of previous employ- 
ment in the case of men and 20 years 
in the case of women; and pensions can 
be claimed at the age of 60 by men and 
of 55 by women, whether the recipient 
has retired from employment or not. 
Again, miners and those in certain other 
unhealthy occupations are favored with 
a lower age minimum and a shorter 
qualifying period. They are entitled to 
the pension at 50 if they have had 20 
years’ employment in all, with 10 of 
these years in underground or un- 
healthy work. 


(2) Total disablement pensions are 
payable to those who, in the opinion of 
a qualified medical board, have lost 
their ability to continue in regular em- 
ployment due to accident or illness. 
This applies to disablement resulting 
both from occupational and non-occu- 
pational causes; although in the former 
case (where disablement is due to an 
accident at work or an occupational 
disease) there is no qualifying period, 
whereas in the latter a qualifying per- 
iod of previous employment is  re- 
quired, varying in length with the age 
of the worker. In the case of those 
totally incapable of work and needing 
constant attention, benefit amounts to 
between 80 and 100 per cent of the 
normal wage. Those who, while in- 
capable of work, are in no special need 
of outside care, are entitled to benefit 
amounting’ to between 60 per cent and 
80 per cent of the normal wage. A 
third category of applicants, who, while 
they are no longer capable of work in 
their former occupation, are able to 
perform unskilled, casual or part-time 
work, are entitled to benefit amounting 
to between 46 per cent and 56 per cent 
of their normal wage. Those whose 
disability is due to an industrial acci- 
dent or occupational disease are en- 
titled to 100 per cent of the normal 
wage if they fall in the first of these 





three categories, and to 75 and 50 per 
cent respectively if they fall within 
the other two categories. 


(3) Sickness benefit, prior to De- 
cember, 1938, amounting to full wages 
(at the normal time-work rate), was 
payable to all trade unionists with a 
record of three years’ employment. 
This was payable from the first day of 
absence from illness on the production 
of a medical certificate from the es- 
tablishment-doctor at the applicant’s 
place of employment, no waiting period 
being imposed. In December, 1938, 
however, certain changes were made in 
the regulations, with the object of com- 
bating absenteeism and high labor- 
turnover (i.e., frequent changes of job) 
in industry. Sickness benefit was now 
graded according to the applicant’s 
length of service in the same enterprise, 
on the following scale: 


For a trade unionist with Percentage 

an unbroken period of em- of the 

ployment in the same Normal 

enterprise of: Wage 
More than six years........ 100 
3 MOO) VOAtS 65s cee ate ise aie 80 
PEO 3 LV COS sea i'ei bis,aits, bxavere-e eh 60 
Less than 2 years............ 50 

For trade unionist of ur- 

der 18 years of age with 

a period of employment 

in the same enterprise of: 
More than 2 years.......... 80 
Less than 2 years.......... 60 

For miners and workers 

in unhealthy occupations 

with a period of employ- 

ment in the same enter- 

prise of: 
More than 2 years.......... 100 
Less than 2 years.......... 60 


Persons dismissed for offenses against 
discipline were to be disqualified from 
receipt of benefit until they had served 
a further six months in the same em- 
ployment. On the other hand, Stak- 
hanovites and members of “shock bri- 
gades,” with a distinguished record of 
industrial work, are entitled to full 
wages on the first day of illness ir- 
respective of their length of service in 
the enterprise (provided they have had 
at least one year in industry). Non- 
trade union members are only entitled 
to benefit at half the above rates. But 
it should be noted that the membership 
of trade unions in October, 1940, 
amounted to 25.5 million out of a total 
insured population of 30.4 million; the 
lower rates therefore affected only a 
small minority, most of them, casual or 
seasonal workers. 


(4) Maternity benefit is an item of 
expenditure that has rapidly increased 
in the course of the past ten years, al- 
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though the period of time over which 
it is payable was reduced in 1938. Bene- 
fit is now payable to a mother, at full 
normal wages, for 35 days before and 
28 days after confinement. In addition, 
allowances are given to meet the cost 
of the infant’s clothes and a grant to- 
wards the infant’s maintenance for 
nine months after birth. In the five 
years prior to 1941 there was a note- 
worthy increase (some 2% times) in 
the provision of maternity homes and 
wards both in villages and in towns. 
By 1941 it was officially reported that 
there were more than half a million 
places in town créches for infants, ad- 
ministered by the Commissariat of 
Health and nearly four million places 
in village créches. 


(5) Death and funeral! benefits are 
on a generous scale. If the survivors of 
a deceased earner have no adequate 
means of livelihood (for example, if 
they are children under sixteen or in- 
valids or old people), a pension is pay- 
able to these dependents varying be- 
tween 50 per cent and 125 per cent 
(according to the number of de- 
pendents) of the pension which the de- 
ceased person would have received if 
he had been incapacitated from work 
owing to illness or accident (i.e., totally 
incapacitated but not requiring special 
attention ). 


(6) Among further expenditures of 
the insurance scheme, two notable items 
are payments toward the provision of 
special diets for invalids (e.g., dia- 
betics) and subsidies to mutual-aid so- 
cieties. Mutual aid societies are volun- 
tary agencies of personal credit—a 
form of loan club—set up under the 
wing of the trade unions to make in- 
terest-free loans to members to assist 
them with special expenditures. These 
loans may be for the purpose of taking 
a holiday, traveling to visit sick rela- 
tives, setting up house or to supplement 
social insurance benefits in the case of 
low-paid workers. There is a category 
of “non-repayable” loans for the needi- 
est. 

Finally, one should mention that 
since 1930, special scales of benefit for 
disablement, old age and for surviving 
dependents after death have been 
drawn up for scientific workers, writers 
and artists, and similar categories of 
person. 

There are also special long- 
service pensions (at half the normal 
earnings, after 25 years of service) 
paid to persons in the education service, 
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and to medical workers, veterinary sur- 
geons and agronomists in rural areas. 
Distinguished individuals, such as scien- 
tists, writers and artists, inventors and 
Stakhanovites are sometimes awarded 
special pensions. 


The Commissariats of Social 
Assistance 

Assistance to persons who fall out- 
side the scope of the insurance fund 
proper is the responsibility of the Com- 
missariats of Social Assistance in each 
of the constituent republics of the 
Union, and of the social assistance de- 
partments of town and village Soviets, 
with their staffs of local inspectors and 
local advisory boards drawn from ac- 
tive citizens and families of disabled 
persons. One of their main functions 
is to supervise the work of the 40,000 
odd collective farm mutual-aid societies. 
In the Russian SFS Republic this Com- 
missariat also supervises, and in part 
finances, such ‘bodies as the All-Russian 


Council of Disabled Persons’ Co- 
operative Societies, the All-Russian 
Union of Disabled Persons’ Mutual 


Aid Societies, the All-Russian Society 
of the Blind and the All-Russian So- 
ciety of the Deaf and Dumb. These 
societies elect their own officials and 
cater for persons who, being disabled 
from birth or since the last war and 
the civil war, have not been in regular 
employment and consequently are not 
covered by the ordinary insurance 
scheme. Rehabilitation and training is 
carried on in. workshops and schools 
run by them as well as in workshops 
and training schools conducted by the 
social assistance authorities, who pro- 
vide free board and lodging, as well as 
assistance to the families of persons 
concerned, during the period of train- 
ing. 


Conclusion 

To see this scheme of social security 
in proper perspective, one needs to 
place it against the background of the 
general labor conditions and labor legis- 
lation of the country. One has to re- 
member that it is a country without 
unemployment, and a country in process 
of rapid industrialization where the 
number of wage- and salary-earners 
has multiplied three-fold over a period 
of about twelve years. It is a country 
where the Labor Code explicitly en- 
dows the trade unions with: special 
rights and duties in the enforcement of 
health and safety-regulations in in- 


dustry and in the control of working 
conditions; while at the same time the 
trade unions have come to regard it as 
a major responsibility on their part to 
improve production, combat absentee- 
ism, strengthen labor-discipline, as well 
as in training the workers in higher 


skills. 


It is a country where public 
health and educational facilities have 
shown remarkable expansion in the 
course of two decades. It is a country 
which prior to the war had the shortest 
normal working day in the world (a 
seven-hour day, with six hours for un- 
healthy trades and for office workers) ; 
which was among the first to introduce 
holidays with pay (a fortnight annu- 
ally), and which by its Labor Code of 
1922 forbade the industrial employment 
of children under 14, and limited the 
hours of young persons between 14 and 
16 and between 16 and 18 years of 
age respectively to + hours and 6 hours 
a day, within the period of 6 a.m. to 
10 p.m. Since the war many of these 
advantages, such as holidays and short 
hours, have had to be sacrificed in the 
common fight against Hitlerism. (Spe- 
cial proyisions for families of Red 
Army men and war invalids are not 
within the scope of this article.) In 
fighting against Hitlerism, the Soviet 
man and woman knows that he is 
fighting, among other things, for the 
preservation of the very system of so- - 
cial security that we have here de- 
scribed. It is hardly surprising that 
their sacrifices, which have been im- 
mense, should have been given willing- 
ly. They know that when swords have 
once again become ploughshares, they 
will have a system of common pooling 
of risks to fall back upon, while they 
tend the orphans of war and bind up 
the wounds; a system that is rooted in 
an obligation to furnish social security 
to all citizens explicitly recognized in 
the Soviet Constitution. This is as- 
sured by constitutional guarantee. Ar- 
ticle 120 of the 1936 Constitution reads 
as follows: 


“Citizens of the USSR have the 
right to material security in old age 
and also in cases ot sickness or loss of 
capacity to work. This right is ensured 
by the wide development of social in- 
surance of workers and other employees 
at State expense, free medical service for 
the working people and the provision 
of a wide network of health resorts at 
the free disposal of the working 
people.” 
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Addresses by Harold E. Ickes, Soviet 
Ambassador Alexander Gromyko and oth- 
ers at the Congress of American-Soviet 
Friendship celebrating the tenth anniversary 
of American-Soviet Diplomatic relations. 10c. 


ORGANIZED LABOR IN THE 


SOVIET UNION 
by Edwin S. Smith 


In a convenient question and answer 
form a vast amount of information is 
packed into these forty-odd pages. 10c. 


A FAMILY OF NATIONS: 
THE SOVIET UNION 


A simply written description of the 
manner in which the more than seventy 
peoples of the Soviet Union live together 
as a family of nations joined together in 
the Soviet State. Illustrated. 10c. 


SOVIET CHILDREN AND THEIR 
CARE by Rose Maurer 


Soviet child care from the pre-natal 
period through schooling with emphasis on 
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photographs. 10c. 
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The complete text, with all amendments 
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The Ordeal of Soviet Lithuania 


(Continued from page 16) 


and German soldiers, the attempt was 
abandoned. 

At the end of April, 1943, when 
General von Just, head of the occu- 
pation troops was unable to cope with 
the growing resistance, Himmler was 
sent to Lithuania to organize a puni- 
tive expedition against the partisans. 

In one night 3,200 were arrested 
in Kaunas and 2,000 in Siauliau. A 
total’ of 26;000 were arrested during 
Himmler’s intensified reign of terror. 
Most of them were sent to Germany 
and confined in concentration camps. 

In the districts where partisans were 
active, entire villages were burned. 
The property of those executed was 
given to SS men who had distinguished 
themselves in the fight against the 
Lithuanian patriots. The forests were 
combed with machine guns and trench 
mortars and in some places bombed by 
plane. Captured partisans were pub- 
licly hanged in the squares of the cities. 
Their tortured, twisted bodies dan- 
gling from the trees and telephone poles 
were put up as a Nazi lesson to the 
Lithuanian people—-its result was in- 
tensified resistance. 

The graves of vast numbers of Lith- 
uanian citizens who were shot whole- 
sale by the Germans in the fall of 1941 
and the spring of 1942 are enclosed 
by barbed wire and guarded day and 
night by German soldiers. They fear 
even the flowers that would be placed 
upon the graves. From accounts of 
prisoners and data furnished by par- 
tisans there are fifty such cemeteries 
throughout Lithuania. 

Thousands fled the Nazi onslaught 
in 1941. Many since then have filtered 
through the front lines. Those that 
reached the Soviet interior immediately 
reorganized under General Vitkauskas 


and formed several Lithuanian Units 
in the Red Army. These troops, well- 
trained and equipped with light artil- 
lery, mortar and machine-gun detach- 
ments, have participated in the battles 
of Orel, Bryansk and Kursk. Their 
advance has been steadily westward— 
to Lithuania. Several hundred have al- 
ready been decorated for heroism. 
Liudas Gira, the most famed and loved 
of Lithuanian writers, is a Captain in 
the army. Justas Paleckis, is Chairman 
of the Presidium of the Supreme So- 
viet of the Lithuanian Soviet Republic 
and Vice-Chairman of the Supreme 
Soviet of the USSR. Mecys Gedvilas 
and Salomeja Neris, among many 
others whose work has earned for them 
the love and appreciation of the Lith- 
uanian people, are members of the 
civilian government. 

An escadriile of fighter planes, pur- 
chased by Lithuanian evacuees in the 
Soviet Union, appropriately named 
“Soviet Lithuania,” is now fighting its 
way westward. In their first combat at 
Orel, these fighters shot down twenty- 
eight Nazi planes. Commander Sliutas 
has vowed that these planes will soon 
land upon the liberated airfields of 
Kaunas and Vilnius. 

Reichcommissar von Renteln of 
“Ostland,” Lohse, von Just together 
with the few frightened traitors who 
served them now sleep uneasily as these 
Lithuanian soldiers, together with their 
brothers in the Red Army, approach 
the frontiers of the little republic. 

It will not be long. 

“Death for Death!,” “Blood for 
Blood!’ These are the words that will 
be remembered on the judgment day 
when the Nazis pay for their brief 
reign over a conquered but unbeaten 
people. 
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The Dean of Canterbury’s new book 


THE SECRET OF 
SOVIET STRENGTH 


35c per copy, three for one dollar 
Order from SOVIET RUSSIA TODAY 
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Now you can get this great book at a frac- 


tion of its regular cost in the special SRT 
edition with a new foreword by the author 


AX WERNER is the bril- 

liant military expert who 
has called the turn on every de- 
cisive phase of the war. Major 
General Sir Ernest Swinton, in- 
ventor of the tank and Chairman 
of the Empire Defense Commit- 
tee wrote of Mr. Werner’s work 
“The amount of information col- 
lected by the author is stupend- 
ous; and the analysis and ex- 
planation of the causes of the dif- 
ferent events are both clear and 
masterly.” 


Edgar Snow believes his books 
“should be compulsory reading 
for everybody in the State Depart- 
ment and for our generals and 


admirals and the men under their 
command.” 


Max Werner’s latest book 
answers the most vital questions 
before the United Nations today 
— how to win the war this year. 
His is the answer by a military 
expert who more than any other 
analyst of the present war has 
won the right to be heard and 
heeded! In its stirring, fact- 
filled pages, the whole panorama 
of the war is made clear, the 
trends of the battles and above 
all, the opportunity before us to 
win in °43, 


Read the book yourself and 
send copies to your friends. 


Regularly $2.00. In this edition only 50c 
(85¢ in Canada) 


















Attack 
Can Win 


sense senensnennnnsneosnsentenenemnncestninntnnaaensse teense 


~ MAX WERNER 


With.a new Introduction by the Author 


$0¢ 
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Written especially for this Edition 


SOVIET RUSSIA TODAY 
114 E. 32nd St., New York 16, N. Y. 
co aa for which please send 
ETO copies of WERNER’S Attack 
Can Win in °43. 
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Studying Russian? 
Texts Will Fill Your Needs. 


(5) ADVANCED RUSSIAN 


These Standard 


By GEORGE Z. PATRICK, Ph.D. Designed for 


students who have had at least a year of Russian. 






READER 


and speaking of Russian. Practical 
for both classroom use and home 
study. The author teaches Rus- 
sian in a College in Edinburgh. 

$2.25 postpaid. 


(3) FIRST 
RUSSIAN 
READER 


By ANNA H. SEMEONOFF. 
Intended for use at a very early 
stage in the study of the Russian 
language. Most of the stories are 
taken from Russian readers for 
school children but excerpts 
chosen are not juvenile. 

$1.25 postpaid. 








(1) A NEW (2) SIMPLIFIED 
RUSSIAN RUSSIAN 
GRAMMAR METHOD 

By ANNA H. SEMEONOFF. By D. BONDAR, late instructor 

A manual for the reading, writing in the Manchester (England) 


School of Commerce. Particularly 
valuable as a conversational and 
commercial text book. For both 
classroom and home study. 


$2.50 postpaid. 


(4) ELEMEN- 
TARY RUSSIAN 
READER 


By GEORGE Z. PATRICK, Ph.D. 
The author is Associate Professor 
of Russian, University of Cali- 
fornia. Contains stories selected 
from Tolstoy, Dostoyevsky and 
Chekhov, abridged and adapted 
for reading by beginners. 

$1.25 postpaid. 


On Canadian orders add 10%. 


The material offers a great variety of subjects and 
an extensive vocabulary (about 6,000 words). 
$1.50 postpaid. 


(6) ROOTS OF THE 
RUSSIAN LANGUAGE 


By GEORGE Z. PATRICK, Ph.D. Includes 350 
of the most fruitful roots in the Russian language, 
a mastery of which will enable the student to form 
many more derivatives than those given here and 
thus considerably increase his vocabulary. 

$1.50 postpaid. 
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FOUR CONTINENT BOOK CORPORATION 
253 - 5th Avenue, N. Y. 16, N. Y. 


Enclosed please find [) check [j bills [] money order. 
to the amount of $—————. for which please send me 
items number 016.02030405,0 6. 
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The 
greatest 
book 
that has 
come out of 
the war! 


View of Sevastopol through the bastered opening for a gun emplacement. 


THE LAST DAYS OF 
SEVASTOPOL 


by BORIS VOYETEKHOV 


Boe VOYETEKHOV, young Soviet writer, was 
the last journalist to enter Sevastopol to cover 
the story of the historic siege. He entered the city on 
a destroyer that sailed through mine-filled waters and 
under skies roaring with enemy bombers. He stayed 
through the last three blazing weeks of the siege. 
Out of his experience he has wrought a book as un- 
forgettable as the siege itself — the greatest book that 
has come out of the war. 


What the Critics say: 


MAURICE HINDUS—“The battle of Sevastopol is one of the 
most heroic chapters of the war and Voyetekhov has written a 
brilliant and heart-searching account of the last days of this bat- 
tle. It is even more moving a story than Tolstoy's ‘‘Sevastopol.” 
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SOVIET RUSSIA TODAY (Dep’t. L.D.2) 
114 East 32nd Street, New York 16, N. Y. 


I enclose [] check [] money order [J currency for 
$2.00 for a year’s subscription to Soviet Russia Today 
for one year and a copy of “The Last Days of Sevasto- 
pol” by Boris Voyetekhov. 
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LOUIS ZARA, Chicago Sun—‘Perhaps this war has produced 
little fiction worthy of the name, but it certainly has brought forth 
epic pieces of journalism that will live as great writing. Voyetek- 
hov’s report stands here as a brilliant piece of prose.” 


LEWIS GANNETT, N. Y. Herald Tribune—You get, I think, 
more sense of the spirit in which the Russians are fighting this 
war from LAST DAYS OF SEVASTOPOL than from anything 
else which has been published in this country . . . the picture of 
mass heroism is profoundly convincing. This is the way the 
Russian people fought, when they were holding off the German 
invader to save themselves and to give us time.” 


BOTH-= 


This great book 
and a full year's 
subscription, 
new or renewal, 
to SOVIET 
RUSSIA TODAY, 
for only 





